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LAMAR    CLEMENT 


By  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

NATURE  is  very  partial  in  the  bestowal  of  her  gifts,  but  when  she  came  to  dis- 
tribute her  gifts   to  Louisiana,   she  seems   to   have   been   specially  partial.   Here 
she  left  most  of  her  teasures  in  abundance. 

Thus  Louisiana,  because  of  her  geographical  position  and  her  abundance  of  wild- 
life (fish  and  game)  is  a  region  of  unique  importance  in  the  conservation  pattern 
of  the  entire  United  States.  Preeminently  a  state  of 
twelve-month  outdoor  life  each  year  where  it  has  be- 
come the  general  custom  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
woods  and  the  waters  all  year  round,  this  state  has  be- 
come of  great  importance  in  conservation,  not  only 
to  the  South,  but  to  the  entire  nation.  Thus,  the 
problem  of  preserving  for  posterity  the  game  and  fish 
of  this  state  has  not  only  become  a  critical  need,  but 
a  pattern  for  other  states  to  follow. 

For  the  most  part  the  people  of  Louisiana  appreci- 
ate the  value  and  necessity  of  conservation,  but  there 
must  be  more  than  just  an  appreciation  to  assure  the 
future  and  safety  of  our  natural  resources  for  future 
generations.  We  take  great  pride  in  our  boys  and  girls, 
but  what  are  we  doing  to  guarantee  that  when  they 
grow  to  men  and  women,  they  will  have  the  same  Godgiven  privileges  of  fishing  and 
hunting  that  we  now  enjoy. 

What  a  crime  against  wildlife  we  abet,  when  we  ignore  the  threat  that  future 
generations  face  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  see  a  quail,  a  wild  turkey,  a  deer  or 
a  duck  only  in  a  museum. 

The  predatory  wolf,  the  wild  dog,  the  fox,  the  armadillo,  and  the  predacious  fish 
are  destroyed  when  captured. 

While  the  death  penalty  for  the  ravaging  man  would  be  unthinkable,  the  penalty 
is  death  for  predatory  animals  and  fish.  So,  for  the  predacious  man,  who  ravages 
game  and  fish  preserves  and  refuges,  what? 

The  State  of  Louisiana  spends  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  on  fish 
hatcheries,  restocking  of  streams  and  lakes  with  game  fish,  refuges  and  reservations 
for  quail,  wild  turkey,  deer,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  in  fact  many  varieties  of  game, 
fish  and  fur  bearing  animals,  and  then  provides  and  supports  a  law  enforcement  division 
to  aid   in  the  protection  of  these  wards  of  the  wildlife  and   fisheries  of  the  state. 

But  in  spite  of  diligent  efforts,  elaborate  programs  of  education  intended  to  en- 
courage the  public  to  aid  in  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  state's  fish  and 
game  proteges,  the  law-breaker  sets  his  traps,  pulls  his  seine  and  even  resorts  to  poison 
to  elude  the  law  and  gather  to  himself  a  few  dishonest  dollars. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  will  do  everything  it  can 
to  conserve  and  restore  our  game  and  fish,  but  we  MUST  have  your  help.  True  con- 
servation can  come  only  through  complete  cooperation.  And  only  by  the  uniting  of 
the  efforts  of  all  of  us  will  there  be  fishing  and  hunting  for  the  future  generations. 


"/  wish  to  preach  not  the  doctrine  of  ignoble 
ease,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  strenuous  life  .  .  . 
Far  better  it  is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to  win 
glorious  triumphs,  even  though  checkered  by 
failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those  poor 
spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much, 
because  they  live  in  the  gray  twilight  that 
knows  not  victory  or  defeat." 

By  Ednard  Waldo 


The  function  of  our  government  is  to  insure  to  all 
of  its  citizens,  now  and  hereafter,  their  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  recognizes  the  right 
for  freedom  of  opportunity  for  every  citizen.  But  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  play  the  game  of  competition  with 
loaded  dice." 

These  are  neither  words  spoken  by  Patrick  Henry  nor 
Thomas  Jefferson  but  those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder 
of  the  conservation  movement  in  America  whose  100th 
birthday  is  being  honored  this  year  throughout  the  nation. 

The  birthday  centennial  celebration  of  the  26th  President's 
nativity,  which  was  on  October  27,  1858,  in  New  York 
city,  is  of  particular  interest  to  Louisianians  since  the  presi- 
dent spent  his  forty-ninth  birthday  hunting  bears  in  our 
state  with  the  late  Governor  John  M.  Parker  and  John  A. 
Mcllhenny  of  Avery  Island.  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  never  forgot 
that  hunt,  nor  the  wonders  of  Louisiana,  for  throughout  his 
writings  he  often   referred  to  them. 

Also  on  the  hunt,  besides  Governor  Parker  and  Mcllhenny, 


the  latter  who  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Roosevelt's  and 
served  with  him  as  a  "Rough  Rider"  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  were  Surgeon-General  Rixey  of  the  United  States  Navy; 
Dr.  Alexander  Lambert;  Clive  and  Harley  Metcalf  and  several 
other  Louisiana  planter-sportsmen.  John  A.  Mcllhenny  was 
the  older  brother  of  the  late  Edward  "Ned"  Mcllhenny, 
Louisiana's  foremost  conservationist.  He  was  the  father  of 
Walter  Mcllhenny  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  hunt  was 
United  States  Civil  Service  commissioner. 

In  an  article  in  Scribner's  magazine  two  months  after  the 
hunt,  in  1908,  Roosevelt  wrote,  "I  was  especially  anxious  to 
kill  a  bear  in  these  canebrakes  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
southern  planters  who  followed  the  bear  with  hound  and 
horn  .  .  .  our  first  camp  was  on  Tensas  bayou.  This  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  alluvial  bottomland  created  during  the 
countless  ages  through  which  the  mighty  Mississippi  has 
poured  out  of  the  heart  of  the  country  .  .  .  there  is  no 
richer  soil  on  all  the  earth ;  and  when,  as  will  soon  be  the 
case,  the  chances  of  disaster  from  flood  are  over,  I  believe 
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the  whole  land  will  be  cultivated  and  densely  peopled." 

It  has  been  conceded  that  few  have  ever  equalled  Teddy 
Roosevelt  in  his  contributions  to  conservation,  and,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  works  that  as  an  outdoor  writer  he  possibly 
had  no  peer.  Educated  at  Harvard,  he  was  prevented  from 
becoming  a  professional  biologist  because  of  ill  health.  The 
latter  he  overcame  through  rigorous  outdoor  life.  However, 
in  his  descriptions  of  his  Louisiana  hunt  we  see  the  naturalist 
and  biologist  cropping  out  of  every  sentence. 

"Beyond  the  end  of  cultivation  towers  the  great  forest," 
Roosevelt  wrote,  "Wherever  the  water  stands  in  pools,  and 
by  the  edges  of  the  lakes  and  the  bayous,  the  giant  cypress 
looms  aloft,  rivalled  in  size  by  some  of  the  red  gums  and 
white  oaks.  In  stature,  in  towering  majesty,  they  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  trees  of  our  eastern  forests;  lordlier  kings  of 
the  great  green-leaved  world  are  not  to  be  found  until  we 
reach  the  redwoods  and  sequoias  of  the  Sierras.  Among  them 
grow  many  other  trees  .  .  .  hackberry,  thorn,  honey  locust, 
tupelo,  pecan  and  ash.  In  the  cypress  sloughs  the  singular 
knees  of  the  trees  stand  two  or  three  feet  above  the  black 
ooze.  Palmettos  grow  thickly  in  places.  The  canebrakes  stretch 
along  the  slight  rises  of  ground,  often  extending  for  miles, 
forming  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  features 
of  the  country.  They  choke  out  other  growths,  the  feathery 
graceful   canes   standing   in   ranks,   tall   and   slender,   serried, 


each  but  a  few  inches  from  its  brother,  and  springing  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

They  look  like  bamboos;  they  are  well-nigh  impenetrable  to 
a  man  on  horseback;  even  on  foot  they  make  difficult  walking 
unless  free  use  is  made  of  the  heavy  bush-knife.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  through  them  for  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
paces,  and  often  for  not  half  that  distance.  Bears  make  their 
lairs  in  them,  and  they  are  the  refuge  for  hunted  things.  Out- 
side of  them,  in  the  swamp  bushes  of  many  kinds  grow  thick 
among  the  tall  trees,  and  the  vines  and  creepers  climb  the 
trunks  and  hang  trailing  in  festoons  from  the  branches. 
Here,  likewise,  the  bush-knife  is  in  constant  play,  as  the 
skilled  horsemen  thread  their  way,  often  at  a  gallop,  in  and 
out  among  the  great  tree  trunks,  and  through  the  dense, 
tangled,  thorny  undergrowth. 

"In  the  lakes  and  larger  bayous  we  saw  alligators  and  gar- 
fish; and  monstrous  snapping  turtles,  fearsome  brutes  of  the 
slime,  as  heavy  as  a  man,  and  with  huge,  horny  beaks,  that 
with  a  single  snap  could  take  off  a  man's  hand  or  foot.  One 
of  the  planters  with  us  lost  part  of  his  hand  by  the  bite  of  an 
alligator,  and  had  seen  a  companion  seized  by  the  foot  by  a 
huge  garfish  from  which  he  was  rescued  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  by  his  fellow  swimmers.  There  were  black  bass  in 
the  waters,  too,  and  they  gave  us  many  a  good  meal.  Thick- 
bodied  water  moccasins,  foul  and  dangerous,  kept  near  the 


— From  a  photograph  by  Alexander  Lambert,  courtesy  of  Walter  Mcllkenny. 
MORE   THAN    FIFTY   YEARS    AGO,   Theodore    Roosevelt    (center)    hunted   bear   in    Louisiana's   canebrakes   with    John    A.   Mc- 
llhenny,   of   Avery    Island,   third   from    left    in    black    hat.    Next  to   Teddy,   on    his    right,    is   Governor  John    M.    Parker.    Among   the 
others   in   the   picture   are   Surgeon   General    Rixey   of  the    U.   S.    Navy   and    Dr.   Alexander   Lambert   and   Clive   and    Harley    Met- 
calf,  plantation  owner?. 
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Composed    mostly    of   cowboy    cronies    he    recruited    from   the   Wild   West   and 
born    young    gentlemen    friends,    Teddy    Roosevelt's    "Rough     Riders"    earned 
Juan    hill;     here    they    terrorized    the    enemy    in    a    charge    led    by   the    Colonel 
of  an   officers'    mess  table   are   seen    (left)    Colonel    Leonard    Wood    and    Teddy. 
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water;  and  farther  back  in  the  swamp  we  found  and  killed 
rattlesnakes  and  copperheads. 

"Coon  and  'possum  were  very  plentiful,  and  in  the  streams 
were  minks  and  a  few  otters.  Black  squirrels  barked  in  the 
tops  of  the  tall  trees  or  descended  to  the  ground  to  gather 
nuts  or  gnaw  the  shed  deer  antlers  ...  the  latter  habit  they 
shared  with  the  wood  rats.  To  me  the  most  interesting  of  the 
smaller  mammals,  however,  were  the  swamp  rabbits,  which 
are  thoroughly  amphibious  in  their  habits,  not  only  swim- 
ming, but  diving,  and  taking  to  the  water  almost  as  freely  as 
if  they  were  muskrats.  They  live  in  the  depths  of  the  woods 
and  the  lonely  bayous. 

"Birds  were  plentiful.  Mocking  birds  abounded  in  the  clear- 
ings, where,  among  many  sparrows  of  common  kind,  I  saw  the 
painted  finch,  the  gaudily  colored  brother  of  our  little  indigo 
bunting,  though  at  this  season  his  plumage  was  faded  and 
dim.  In  the  thick  woods  where  we  hunted  there  were  many 
cardinal  birds  and  winter  wrens,  both  in  full  song.  Thrashers 
were  even  more  common;  but  so  cautious  that  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  see  them,  in  spite  of  their  incessant  clucking  and 
calling  and  their  occasional  bursts  of  song.  There  were  crowds 
of  warblers  and  vireos  of  many  different  kinds,  evidently 
migrants  from  the  North,  and  generally  silent.  The  most 
characteristic  birds,  however,  were  the  woodpeckers,  of  which 
there  were  seven  or  eight  species,  the  commonest  around  our 
camp  being  the  handsome  red-bellied,  the  brother  of  the  red- 
head which  we  saw  in  the  clearings.  The  most  notable  birds 
and  those  which  most  interested  me  were  the  great  ivory- 
billed  woodpeckers.  Of  these  I  saw  three,  all  of  them  in  the 
groves  of  white  cypress;  their  brilliant  white  bills  contrast- 
ed finely  with  the  black  of  the  general  plumage.  They  were 
noisy  but  wary  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  set  off  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  swamp  as  any  of  the  beasts  of  the  chase. 
Among  the  birds  of  prey,  the  commonest  were  the  barred 
owls,  which  I  have  never  elsewhere  found  so  plentiful.  Their 
hooting  and  yelling  were  heard  all  around  us  throughout  the 
night,  and  once  one  of  them  hooted  at  intervals  for  several 
minutes  at  mid-day.  One  of  these  owls  had  caught  and  was 
devouring  a  snake  in  the  late  afternoon,  while  it  was  still  day- 
light.  In   the  dark   nights   and   still   mornings   and   evenings 


their  cries  seemed  strange  and  unearthly,  the  long  hoots  var- 
ied by  screeches  and  by  all  kinds  of  uncanny  noises. 

"At  our  first  camp  our  tents  were  pitched  by  the  bayou. 
For  four  days  the  weather  was  hot,  with  steaming  rains; 
after  that  it  grew  cool  and  clear.  Huge  biting  flies,  bigger 
than  bees,  attacked  our  horses,  but  the  insect  plagues,  so  veri- 
table a  scourge  during  the  months  of  warm  weather,  had  well 
nigh  vanished  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  fall  .   .   . 

"For  several  days  we  hunted  perseveringly  around  this 
camp  on  the  Tensas  bayou,  but  without  success.  Dear  abound- 
ed, but  we  could  find  no  bear;  and  of  the  deer  we  killed 
only  what  we  actually  needed  for  use  in  camp.  I  killed 
one  myself  by  a  good  shot,  in  which,  however,  I  fear  that  the 
element  of  luck  played  a  considerable  part.  We  had  started 
as  usual  by  sunrise,  to  be  gone  all  day;  for  we  never  counted 
upon  returning  to  camp  before  sunset.  For  an  hour  or  two  we 
threaded  our  way,  first  along  an  indistinct  trail,  and  then  on 
a  disused  road,  the  hardy  woodshorses  keeping  on  a  running 
walk  without  much  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground. 
The  disused  road  lay  right  across  a  great  canebrake,  and 
while  some  of  the  party  went  around  the  cane  with  the  dogs, 
the  rest  of  us  strung  out  along  the  road  so  as  to  get  a  shot 
at  any  bear  that  might  come  across  it.  I  was  following  Harley 
Metcalf,  with  John  Mcllhenny  and  Dr.  Rixey  behind  on  the 
way  to  their  posts,  when  we  heard  in  the  far-off  distance  two 
of  the  younger  hounds,  evidently  on  the  trail  of  a  deer.  Al- 
most immediately  afterward  a  crash  in  the  bushes  at  our 
right  hand  and  behind  us  made  me  turn  around,  and  I  saw  a 
deer  running  across  the  few  feet  of  open  space;  and  as  I 
leaped  from  my  horse  it  disappeared  in  the  cane.  I  am  a  rath- 
er deliberate  shot,  and  under  any  circumstances  a  rifle  is 
not  the  best  weapon  for  snap  shooting,  while  there  is  no  kind 
of  shooting  more  difficult  than  on  running  game  in  a  cane- 
brake.  Luck  favored  me  in  this  instance,  however,  for  there 
was  a  spot  a  little  ahead  of  where  the  deer  entered  in  which 
the  cane  was  thinner,  and  I  kept  my  rifle  on  its  indistinct, 
shadowy  outline  until  it  reached  the  spot;  it  then  ran  quar- 
tering away  from  me,  which  made  my  shot  much  easier,  al- 
though I  could  only  catch  its  general  outline  through  the 
cane.  But  the  45-70  which  I  was  using  is  a  powerful  gun  and 
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shoots  right  through  cane  or  bushes;  and  as  soon  as  I  pulled 
the  trigger,  the  deer,  with  a  bleat,  turned  a  tremendous  somer- 
sault and  was  dead  when  we  reached  it.  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  that  my  bullet  should  have  spread  so  true  when  I  was 
making  my  first  shot  in  company  with  my  hardriding 
straight-shooting  planter  friends. 

"But  no  bear  were  to  be  found.  We  waited  long  hours 
on  likely  stands.  We  rode  around  the  canebrakes  through 
the  swampy  jungle,  or  threaded  our  way  across  them  on 
trails  cut  by  the  heavy  woods-knives  of  my  companions;  but 
we  found  nothing. 

"A  few  days  convinced  us  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  stay  longer  where  we  were.  Accordingly,  early  one  morning 
we  hunters  started  for  a  new  camp  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
to  the  southward,  on  Bear  Lake.  We  took  the  hounds  with 
us,  and  each  man  carried  what  he  could  hold  in  his  saddle- 
pockets,  while  he  carried  his  slicker  on  his  horse's  back 
behind  him.  Otherwise  we  took  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
way  of  supplies,  and  the  negroes  with  the  tents  and  camp 
equipage  were  three  days  before  they  overtook  us.  On  our 
way  down  we  were  joined  by  Major  Amacker  and  Dr.  Miller, 
with  a  small  pack  of  hounds.  These  were  good  deer  dogs, 
and  they  ran  down  and  killed  on  the  ground  a  good-sized 
bobcat,  a  wild-cat,  as  it  is  called  in  the  South.  It  was  a 
male  and  weighed  twenty-three-and-a-half  pounds.  It  had 
just  killed  and  eaten  a  large  rabbit.  The  stomachs  of  the 
deer   we   killed,   by   the   way,    contained    acorns    and    leaves. 

"Our  new  camp  was  beautifully  situated  on  the  bold,  steep 
bank  of  Bear  lake  ...  a  tranquil  stretch  of  water,  part  of 
an  old  river-bed,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  broad,  with  a 
winding  length  of  several  miles.  Giant  cypress  grew  at  the 
edge  of  the  water;  the  singular  cypress  knees  rising  in  every 
direction  round  about,  while  at  the  bottoms  of  the  trunks 
themselves  were  often  cavernous  hollows  opening  beneath 
the  surface  of  water,  some  of  them  serving  as  dens  for  alli- 
gators. There  was  a  waxing  moon,  so  that  the  nights  were 
as  beautiful  as  the  days  .  .  . 

"We  had  seen  the  tracks  of  an  old  she-bear  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  next  morning  we  started  to  hunt  her 
out.  I  went  with  Clive  Metcalf.  We  had  been  joined  over- 
night by  Mr.  Ichabod  Osborn  and  his  sons,  Tom  and  Lau- 
rence, Louisiana  planters,  with  six  or  eight  hounds  ...  or 
rather  bear  dogs,  for  in  these  packs  most  of  the  animals  are  of 
mixed  blood,  and,  as  with  all  packs  that  are  used  in  the 
genuine  hunting  of  the  wilderness,  pedigree  counts  for  noth- 
ing as  compared  with  steadiness,  courage  and  intelligence. 
There  were  only  two  of  the  new  dogs  that  were  really 
staunch  bear  dogs.  The  father  of  Ichabod  Osborn  had  taken 
up  the  plantation  upon  which  they  were  living  in  1811  and 
young  Osborn  was  now  the  third  in  line  from  father  to 
son  who  had  steadily  hunted  bears  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood. 

"On  reaching  the  cypress  slough  near  which  the  tracks  of 
the  old  she-bear  had  been  seen  the  day  before,  Clive  Metcalf 
and  I  separated  from  the  others  and  rode  off  at  a  lively 
pace  between  two  of  the  canebrakes.  After  an  hour  or  two's 
wait  we  heard,  very  far  off,  the  notes  of  one  of  the  loudest- 
mouthed  hounds,  and  instantly  rode  toward  it,  until  we 
could  make  out  the  babble  of  the  pack.  Some  hard  galloping 
brought  us  opposite  the  point  toward  which  they  were  head- 
ing .  .  .  for  experienced  hunters  can  often  tell  the  probable 
line  of  a  bear's  flight,  and  the  spots  at  which  it  will  break 
cover.  But  on  this  occasion  the  bear  shied  off  from  leaving 
the  thick  cane  and  doubled  back;  and  soon  the  hounds  were 
once  more  out  of  hearing,  while  we  galloped  desperately 
around  the  edge  of  the  cane.  The  tough  -woods-horses  kept 
their  feet  like  cats  as  they  leaped  logs,  plunged  through 
bushes,  and  dodged  in  and  out  among  the  tree  trunks;  and 
we  had  all  we  could  do  to  prevent  the  vines  from  lifting  us 
out  of  the  saddle,  while  the  thorns  tore  our  hands  and 
faces.  Hither  and  thither  we  went,  now  at  a  trot,  now  at 
a   run,    now   stopping   to   listen   for   the   pack.    Occasionally 
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we  could  hear  the  hounds,  and  then  off  we  would  go  racing 
through  the  forest  toward  the  point  for  which  we  thought 
they  were  heading.  Finally,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  this, 
we  came  up  on  one  side  of  a  canebrake  on  the  other  side 
of  which  we  could  hear,  not  only  the  pack,  but  the  yelling 
and  cheering  of  Harley  Metcalf  and  Tom  Osborn  and  one 
or  two  of  the  negro  hunters,  all  of  whom  were  trying  to 
keep  the  dogs  up  to  their  work  in  the  thick  cane.  Again 
we  rode  ahead,  and  now  in  a  few  minutes  were  rewarded 
by  hearing  the  leading  dogs  come  to  bay  in  the  thickest 
of  the  cover.  Having  galloped  as  near  to  the  spot  as  we  could 
we  threw  ourselves  off  the  horses  and  plunged  into  the 
cane,  trying  to  cause  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  but  of 
course  utterly  unable  to  avoid  making  some  noise.  Before 
we  were  within  gunshot,  however,  we  could  tell  by  the 
sounds  that  the  bear  had  once  again  started,  making  what 
is  called  a  "walking  bay".  Clive  Metcalf,  a  finished  bear- 
hunter,  was  speedily  able  to  determine  what  the  bear's 
probable  course  would  be,  and  we  stole  through  the  cane 
until  we  came  to  a  spot  near  which  he  thought  the  quarry 
would  pass.  Then  we  crouched  down,  I  with  my  rifle  at  the 
ready.  Nor  did  we  have  long  to  wait.  Peering  through  the 
thick-growing  stalks  I  suddenly  made  out  the  dim  outline 
of  the  bear  coming  straight  toward  us;  and  noiselessly  I 
cocked  and  half-raised  my  rifle,  waiting  for  a  clearer  chance. 
In  a  few  seconds  it  came;  the  bear  turned  almost  broadside 
to  me,  and  walked  forward  very  stiff-legged,  almost  as  if 
on  tiptoe,  now  and  then  looking  back  at  the  nearest  dogs. 
These  were  two  in  number  .  .  .  Rowdy,  a  very  deep-voiced 
hound,  in  the  lead,  and  Queen,  a  shrill-tongued  brindled 
female  following.  Once  or  twice  the  bear  paused  as  she 
looked  back  at  them,  evidently  hoping  that  they  would  come 
so  near  that  by  a  sudden  race  she  could  catch  one  of  them. 
But  they  were  too  wary. 

All  this  took  but  a  few  moments,  and  as  I  saw  the  bear 
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By  Ted  O'Neil 


Once  A  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollar  annual  econo- 
my in  Louisiana — now  a  three  to  four  million!  What 
has  happened?  What  were  the  causes  and  the  effects,  and 
could  anything  have  been  done  about  it? 

Fur  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  basic  commodities, 
dating  back  to  the  cave-man  days  and  was  surely  one  of  the 
first  great  industries  to  be  established  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  Even  now  certain  large  fur  firms,  to  some  de- 
gree, use  furs  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  their  worth  is 
gauged  in  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mink,  persian 
lamb,  squirrels,  etc.  Furs  are  kept  in  storage  for  many  years 
and  certain  items  converted  into  cash  and  in  turn  the  cash 
converted  back  into  other  furs  when  the  market  is  favor- 
able. But  what  we  are  interested  in  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  fur  industry  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  write  about  a  trade  where  your 
friends  have  their  fortunes,  hopes  and  years  of  work  in- 
vested. Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  furs  that  are  pro- 
duced have  no  intrinsic  value.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  woman 
who  purchases  a  fur  garment,  be  it  mink,  persian  lamb, 
Alaskan  seal,  muskrat,  or  nutria  places  any  importance  on 
warmth.  Therefore  the  potential  value  of  our  furs  is  gov- 
erned mainly  by  the  skill  of  the  manufacturer,   dresser  and 


dyer.  Unfortunately  this  phase  of  the  industry  has  never 
been  participated  in  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  physiognomy  and  ecology  of  our  State  has  so  endowed 
us  that  the  coastal  marshes  and  swamps  produce  more  than 
half  the  number  of  wild  pelts  in  the  United  States  with 
Canada  included  in  some  years.  This  has  made  the  fur  industry 
in  Louisiana  one  that  has  been  participated  in  by  20,000 
expert  trappers  with  techniques  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  rather  than  a  "farm  boy  hobby" 
as  is  practiced  in  most  other  states.  Because  of  the  efforts 
exercised  by  fashion  designers,  merchants  and  advertising 
media  that  have  spear-headed  the  fight  to  keep  furs  desir- 
able, the  great  production  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  kept 
constant.  However,  all  through  the  years  certain  of  our 
larger  dealers  with  their  intricate  knowledge  and  partici- 
pation in  our  "set-up"  have  acted  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in 
preventing  some  deep  "troughs"  and  by  the  same  token  lev- 
eled a  few  of  the  "peaks". 

In  the  early  1920's  when  the  populations  of  muskrats  in 
the  Louisiana  marshes  had  reached  such  a  peak  that  "eat- 
outs"  were  occurring  in  large  areas,  trappers  began  setting 
their  traps  at  random  over  these  vast  marshes  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  property  rights  or  ownership.  Most  of  the 
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owners  ot"  these  tracts  of  land  were  out-of-state  investors 
who  had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  value  of  the  fur- 
bearers.  This  was  chaos. 

Through  the  keen  foresight  of  several  New  Orleans  fur 
dealers  a  method  was  proposed  to  the  landowners  whereby 
their  lands  could  be  posted  and  poaching  eliminated  and 
an  orderly  organization  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  sound  industry  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This 
finally  resulted  in  New  Orleans  becoming  the  second  largest 
fur  center  in  the  United  States  and  establishing  the  land 
lease  control  system.  Under  this  system  the  trapper  did  well. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  a  trapper  to  clear  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars  in  a  three  month's  season.  This,  of  course, 
was  not  wholly  due  to  this  system  or  method  of  operation 
but  was  due  to  many  circumstances,  some  man-made  and 
some  natural  that  occured  at  the  right  time  during  this  peak 
production  and  peak  prices. 

Some  very  substantial  sums  of  money  were  accumulated 
and  thousands  of  trappers  and  operators  were  able  to  invest 
in  ventures  other  than  the  fur  business.  In  fact  things  were 
going  so  well  for  those  who  were  "IN"  that  all  the  "OUTS" 
that  wanted  "IN"  set  up  a  great  wave  of  protest  that  finally 
developed  into  a  weak  trappers  union  that  proposed  to  handle 
the  fur  industry.  This  move  was  soon  subdued  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  However,  this  wave  of  only  partially 
founded  protests  planted  seeds  in  the  minds  of  the  officials 
and  owners  of  the  large  tracts  of  marsh  land  which  finally 
resulted  in  their  taking  over  the  trapping  operations  on  their 
own  land. 

Back  in  1944,  at  the  height  of  our  business,  both  price-wise 
and  production-wise,  the  author  wrote  that  if  the  dealers  ever 
lost  the  ability  to  produce  a  large  percentage  of  their  furs  on 
their  own  land  leases  and  were  forced  to  compete  on  the  open 
market  to  nurture  their  business  and  supply  their  customers, 
a  complete  reorganization  may  be  inevitable.  And  this  has 
come  to  pass. 

Unfortunately  by  this  time  our  industry's  greatest  peak  had 
passed  and  the  miserable  creeping  fog  of  decline  was  settling 
into  every  avenue  of  the  industry  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
stem  the  cancerous  situation.  The  more  money  and  effort 
expended — the  greater  the  loss.  Some  dealers  that  tried  to 
hold  their  leases  and  organizations  were  unable  to  break  even 
with  the  greatest  effort.  Small  trapping  land  operators  who 
trapped  themselves,  along  with  their  uncles,  brothers,  children 
and  wives  working  in  the  camp,  saw  their  substantial  savings 
dwindle  away  by  doing  the  same  thing  that  had  meant  suc- 
cess to  them  for  the  past  twenty  years.  During  this  same  per- 
iod practically  all  other  business  in  the  United  States  was  on 
the  up-grade.  The  only  thing  on  the  up-grade  in  the  fur  indus- 
try was  bankruptcy  and  suicide. 

In  retrospect,  what  was  the  combination  of  life-giving  cir- 
cumstances that  started  the  entire  fur  industry  in  Louisiana? 

Basically  we  have  approximately  4,000,000  acres  of  coastal 
marshland  and  ten  to  fourteen  million  acres  of  swamp  and 
sub-marginal  fur  producing  lands.  The  coastal  marshes  and 
some  of  the  deeper  swamps  account  for  95 %  of  the  total  fur 
take.  These  areas  will  produce  only  so  much  food  and  cover. 
The  muskrat  and  nutria  eat  about  one-third  of  their  weight 
daily.  These  animals  will  weigh  from  two  to  fifteen  pounds 
respectively  which,  converted  to  grass  roots  and  stalks  is  con- 


siderable. Mink  consume  about  one  pound  of  food  daily  and 
raccoon  are  regular  gluttons.  The  average  to  good  fur  animal 
habitats  along  the  coastal  marshes  have  been  pretty  well 
tested  as  far  as  productivity  is  concerned.  Naturally  man's 
efficienq'  to  manage  and  collect  the  fur  on  specific  areas 
must  be  considered.  The  finest  muskrat  marshes  will  only 
sustain  five  to  ten  animals  per  acre  for  a  few  seasons,  de- 
pending upon  a  number  of  factors.  This  compares  to  one 
nutria  per  three  acres  and  a  good  mink  producing  marsh, 
one  to  fifty  acres  and  the  finest  deep  swamp,  one  mink  to 
ten  acres. 

When  thinking  of  the  fur  industry  in  Louisiana  we  usually 
think  only  in  terms  of  muskrats  and  consider  the  100,000 
mink,  the  otter,  raccoon,  etc.  as  a  by-product  of  the  trapping 
business,  except  for  certain  deep  cwamp  areas  where  mink 
are  of  primary  importance  locally.  The  exotic  and  contro- 
versial nutria  which  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  in   1937, 
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made  itself  felt  commencing  in  1953-54  by  compensating  for 
the  deep  "trough"  that  was  prevalent  in  the  muskrat  catch. 
In  1953-54  the  net  income  to  trappers  for  the  entire  muskrat 
catch  was  $938,567.20  and  the  income  on  160,664  nutrias  was 
$321,308.00. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  Louisiana  trapped  raccoon,  mink 
and  otter  but  the  first  official  record  of  the  price  of  muskrats 
was  in  1915,  which  was  80  per  pelt.  The  State's  total  catch 
was  not  recorded  until  the  season  of  1924-25,  which  listed 
6,236,165  muskrats.  There  were  a  number  of  years  from  1930 
to  1937  when  the  reported  catch  of  muskrats  remained  just 
slightly  above  the  two  million  mark.  This  of  course  everyone 
with  the  trade  knows  is  not  too  accurate.  The  severance  tax 
collection  records  kept  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission from  1939-40  will  give  a  more  accurate  account  of 
what  was  happening. 


Before  1940  great  localized  cyclic  muskrat  populations 
would  occur,  eating-out  the  available  food,  then  slide  back 
to  the  trough.  In  seven  to  twelve  years,  depending  upon  a 
number  of  conditions  such  as  rainfall,  drought,  dry  marsh 
burns,  storms,  etc.  the  peak  would  be  reached  again. 

Although  storms  have  an  immediate  adverse  affect,  some 
benefits  seem  to  follow  shortly.  From  examining  landowners 
records  taken  before  1940  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  a  phy- 
sical impossibility  that  practically  all  land  would  ever  produce 
at  the  same  time.  In  1940  a  prolonged  rainy  cycle  set  in, 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  normal  tropical  hurricanes.  The 
hurricanes  seemed  to  scour  and  cleanse  the  marshes  leaving 
new,  rich  mud  deposits  which  created  a  nutritious  marsh 
floor  resulting  in  new  vegetative  growths.  The  rainy  summer 
retarded  the  excessive  heating  that  occurs  in  a  dry  marsh, 
which  is  thought  by  some  biologists  to  retard  summer  musk- 
rat  populations.  Wet  cycles  maintain  a  back-log  of  fresh 
water,  tending  to  act  as  a  buffer  against  salt  water  intrusion. 
Abrupt  tides  and  salinity  fluctuations  are  both  known  to 
adversely  effect  the  finer  muskrat  food  plants. 

A  vegetative  type  map  of  the  coastal  marsh  completed  dur- 
ing early  1940  indicated  maximum  marsh  conditions  inhab- 
ited by  an  unusually  even  spread  of  muskrat  populations. 
There  were  certain  over-populated  spots  but  there  was  plenty 
of  good  surrounding  habitat  to  absorb  the  colonies'  spring 
dispersals.  By  this  time  experience  in  eat-outs  or  over-popu- 
lation had  taught  the  trappers  that  quick  draining  of  the 
eat-out  spots  often  resulted  in  immediate  return  to  good  feed 
conditions.  Temporary  draining  prevented  the  rotting  of  still 
viable  root  systems  and  allowed  the  germination  of  seeds 
that  covered  the  surface  of  the  marsh  muck. 

The  fur  prices  were  good  and  the  trappers  and  operators 
were  enthusiastic  in  fact  the  entire  industry  was  at  a  peak. 
The  per  capita  income  was  on  the  increase  and  almost  every 
woman  who  had  always  wanted  a  fur  coat  was  now  able  to 
afford  one.  The  entire  coat  trade  for  southern  muskrats  and 
mink  was  centered  in  New  York  City.  Just  how  many  musk- 
rat  coats  and  mink  scarves  were  sold  is  now  known,  but  they 
ran  into  the  millions,  and  the  designers  were  not  skimping  on 
the  amount  of  fur  used.  The  coats  were  serviceable  and  also 
glamorous.  The  fur  dyers  were  able  to  take  the  versatile 
muskrat  and  almost  simulate  any  color-phase  wanted.  Be- 
cause of  the  suppleness  of  the  muskrat  skin  the  designers  were 
able  to  create  high  style  garments  that  were  comparable  to  the 
more  expensive  furs. 

When  the  designers  finally  hit  upon  the  full  length  mink- 
dyed  muskrat  coat,  it  appeared  that  they  thought  they  had 
reached  the  millennium  and  just  walked  off  to  conquer  new 
fields.  Mink-dyed  muskrat  coats  became  so  popular  and  so 
plentiful  that  the  regimented  look  became  embarrassing.   In 
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fact  two  coats  were  accidentally  switched  in  a  check  room 
in  a  night  club  in  Baton  Rouge  and  it  was  two  weeks  be- 
fore either  lady  realized  they  had  the  wrong  coat.  This  was 
discovered  only  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ladies  found  a 
different  brand  of  cigarettes  in  her  pocket.  Of  course  there 
were  other  factors  that  crept  into  the  industry  sapping  its 
very  life  such  as  high  labor  costs  and  20%  luxury  tax.  Wom- 
en refused  to  pay  $500.00  for  a  garment  with  an  extra 
$100.00  tax — perhaps  if  the  tax  could  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  cost  of  the  coat  the  effect  would  not  have  been  as 
objectionable.  At  the  same  time  the  blue-jean,  casual  sub- 
urban trend  began  taking  hold. 

Toward  the  end  of  1947  everything  seemed  to  be  sliding  at 
the  same  time.  The  marsh  could  no  longer  support  the  ter- 
rific beating  that  it  was  taking  from  the  8  to  10  million 
trappable  'rats — the  rainy  cycle  was  over  and  a  prolonged 
five  year  drought  set-in;  industrial  activities  in  the  marshes 
were  increasing  beyond  anything  that  had  ever  been  dreamed 
of.  Transportation,  oil-exploration  and  exploitation,  refine- 
ries and  chemical  plants  were  moving  in  to  take  advantage 
of  the  State's  fresh  water  system,  fuel  and  shipping  facil- 
ities. The  past  wet  cycle  had  been  a  boon  to  the  drainage 
and  reclamation  enthusiasts  as  they  had  money  and  equip- 
ment to  get  the  job  done.  The  back-log  of  fresh  water  was 


evaporating  and  draining  off  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Most  of  our  marshes  exist  at  a  level  of  8  to  12  inches 
above  sea-level  and  their  vegetative  growths  that  are  con- 
ducive to  furbearers  are  dependent  upon  the  back  log  of 
fresh  water  held  along  the  swamps  and  agricultural  lands. 
Meandering  and  winding  bayous  with  natural  levees,  cheniers, 
and  dense  stands  of  vegetation  create  lags  in  run-offs  which 
stablize  edaphic  conditions  of  millions  of  acres  of  marsh- 
land. 

But  now  everything  added  up  against  the  fur  industry. 
The  trapper  had  already  lost  the  fight  against  the  muskrat; 
the  very  cream  of  the  muskrat  habitat  had  been  churned  into 
a  flat  expanse,  denuded  of  solid  stands  of  vegetation,  the 
ditches  and  water-control  structures  that  had  been  created 
by  the  trappers  for  travel  and  management  purposes  had 
been  abandoned,  creating  the  reverse  effect,  allowing  water 
and  salinity  fluctuations.  Trappers  were  forced  to  seek  other 
means  of  livelihood. 

The  entire  fur  industry  at  the  present  time  has  evolved 
into  one  item — "MINK".  Whatever  quantities  of  muskrat  or 
wild  furs  that  are  produced  throughout  the  United  States 
are  mainly  consumed  by  the  European  market.  Perhaps  a 
well  rounded  campaign  hitting  every  facet,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  retailer  and  of  course  the  consumer,  might 
revive  the  interest  in  American  wild  furs  through  better 
fashion,  better  dying  and  dressing  and  construction.  A  sound 
promotion  and  publicity  program  might  create  a  consumer 
acceptance  of  all  the  wild  furs  produced  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


TAGGED  BUCK  ELUDES  HUNTERS 
10  YEARS 

An  11-year-old  buck  which  dressed  out  at  195  pounds  set 
a  record  for  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  before  he 
fell  to  the  marksmanship  of  a  hunter  this  past  season. 

The  trophy-size  deer,  which  had  six  points  on  the  right 
and  seven  on  the  left,  was  one  of  40  surplus  animals  trapped, 
tagged  and  transported  from  the  Devil's  Garden  area  in 
Modoc  County  to  a  release  point  at  Roth  Springs  in  the 
Providence  Mountains  of  Eastern  San  Bernardino  County. 
The  transfer  was  made  February  12,  1948,  the  purpose  being 
to   build   up   breeding   stock   on   a   vacant   big   game    range. 

Before  being  bagged  by  John  Alford  of  Idyllwild  last 
October,  the  deer  set  a  record  for  being  at  liberty  the  longest 
time  after  being  tagged — four  months  shy  of  10  years. 
This  year  was  the  fourth  the  Providence  Mountains  area 
had  been  open  to  hunting  after  being  closed  to  give  the 
herds  time  to  increase  after  the  initial  stocking. 


Nutria  May  Be  Answer  to  Louisiana  Fur  Industry's  Economy 

(See  photograph  on  back  cover) 


Although  at  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  nutria 
fur  coats  of  any  kind  in  existence,  this  rarity,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  women  the  world  over 
have  not  learned  of  the  beauty,  luxury,  comfort  and  service- 
ability of  this  unusual  fur  now  in  abundance  in  Louisiana. 

Nutria  fur  comes  from  the  coypu,  a  rodent  imported  to 
Louisiana  from  Argentina.  The  coypu  is  a  member  of  the 
beaver  family  and  its  fur  is  even  more  serviceable  than  the 
beaver  or  its  little  brother,  the  muskrat. 

When  the  nutria  pelt  is  properly  taken  and  processed  it 
provides  a  fur  as  soft  as  mole  skin,  extremely  light  in  weight 
and  equally  extremely  durable.  In  addition,  when  properly 
processed,   it   lends   itself   to  dye   better  than   any   other   fur 


making  it  possible  to  produce  fur  garments  of  even  beautiful 
and  lustrous  pastel  shades. 

More  and  more  Louisiana  women  and  girls  are  having 
nutria  jackets  and  coats  made  from  skins  obtained  locally  and 
in  every  instance  milady  is  extravagant  in  her  praise  of  a 
garment  manufactured  of  this  fur. 

Although  the  nutria  (coypu)  is  now  considered  a  destructive 
animal  in  some  communities  and  is  rapidly  becoming  extremely 
populous  in  south  and  southwest  Louisiana,  sincere  students 
of  fur  economies  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  much  maligned 
rodent  might  eventually  become  a  salvation  of  Louisiana's  fur 
industry. 
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Refuge  Restoration 
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155,000,  or  40-percent  of  the 
ildlife   refuges   in   Southwest   Lou 


d's  population  of  blue  ge 


By  Dick  Yancey 


THE  STORM  SWEPT  coastal  marsh  refuge  areas  of  South- 
west Louisiana  are  now  showing  signs  of  recovery  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  hurricane  "Audrey"  on  June  27,  1957. 
Over  these  183,000  acres  of  wilderness  marsh  lands,  under 
management  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, countless  thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  may  now  be  seen 
trading  back  and  forth  between  the  potholes  and  three- 
cornered  grass  areas.  In  the  marshes  an  occasional  'rat  house 
may  be  observed  to  indicate  that  sufficient  numbers  are  present 
to  again  repopulate  the  refuges. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  hard  cold  wave  in  early 
November  1957  the  diamond  bright  eyes  of  alligators  could 
be  readily  observed  by  headlight  in  the  numerous  bayous 
and  channels  that  interlace  the  refuges.  Also  active  'gator 
wells  could  be  found  in  the  more  remote  marshes. 

A  few  deer  have  been  seen  during  recent  months  and  under 
favorable  conditions  they  should  multiply  very  rapidly.  For 
the  most  part  these  animals  were  swept  away  by  currents 
during  the  storm  but  the  few  survivors  have  apparently  man- 
aged to  return  to  their  respective  home  ranges.  Although  tens 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nutria  were  killed  by 
hurricane  "Audrey"  they  may  be  frequently  seen  along  the 
levees  and  channel  banks  of  the  refuges.   In  addition,  their 


in 


peculiarly  plaintive  cry  may  be  heard  on  any  field  trip 
through  the  marshes. 

During  "Audrey"  the  85,000  acre  Marsh  Island  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  inundated  to  an  average  depth  of  7  ft.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  this  water  was  relatively  fresh  since  Marsh 
Island  was  surrounded  by  fresh  water  at  the  time  of  the 
storm  as  a  result  of  a  high  overflow  from  the  Atchafalaya 
River.  This  temporary  flooding  caused  great  damage  to  the 
facilities  and  animal  life  on  Marsh  Island  but  little  or  no 
permanent  damage  to  the  marsh  vegetation. 

The  outstanding  man  made  feature  on  Marsh  Island  at  this 
time  is  an  eleven  (11)  mile  long  levee  constructed  in  1956  for 
the  purpose  of  impounding  8,000  acres  of  marsh.  As  a  result 
of  "Audrey"  this  levee  was  washed  out  in  certain  sections 
and  is  in  need  of  repair.  At  this  time  a  contract  has  been  let 
to  restore  the  levee  to  its  original  condition  and  to  also  install 
five  (5)  water  control  structures  at  different  points  along  the 
levee.  By  partially  draining  this  impoundment  during  the 
spring  and  summer  the  production  of  preferred  waterfowl 
food  plants,  such  as  wild  millet  and  other  seed  producing  an- 
nuals can  be  encouraged.  This  type  of  water  control  is  con- 
sidered essential  if  the  area  is  to  be  properly  managed  for 
wildlife. 
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at     Rockefeller     Refuge     a     day     following     Hur 


In  addition  to  this  contract  for  repairs  another  has  been 
let  to  construct  a  50  ft.  x  60  ft.  metal  boat  house  and  work 
shop  at  the  Marsh  Island  headquarters  site.  This  building  will 
adequately  house  the  boats  used  to  manage  the  island  and 
will  provide  a  spacious  indoor  work  shop  for  minor  main- 
tenance jobs. 

The  light  plant  used  to  provide  electricity  for  the  head- 
quarters facilities  will  be  mounted  on  a  high  platform  inside 
the  boat  house. 

At  present  materials  are  being  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  several  low  water  sill  type  structures  in  the 
east  central   section   of  the   Marsh   Island   Wildlife   Refuge. 


These  weirs,  when  constructed  will  partially  stabilize  water 
levels  and  salinities  over  several  thousand  acres  of  marsh  and 
pothole  areas.  Such  structures  should  result  in  better  produc- 
tion of  aquatic  vegetation  in  the  ponds  and  a  much  more 
desirable  marsh  type.  A  close  investigation  will  be  made  of 
the  vegetative  changes  by  Mr.  Bob  Chabreck,  M.S.,  L.S.U., 
Wildlife  Management  1957.  This  research  work  plus  the 
many  other  planned  investigation  projects  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  develop  a  system  of  marsh  management  techniques. 
Plans  are  also  being  made  to  replace  at  least  some  of  the 
34  marsh  camps  totally  destroyed  by  "Audrey".  This  work 
will    be    carried    out    by    existing    personnel    and    equipment 


aged   levees. 
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under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harvey  Lourd,  Foreman  of  the 
Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Refuge. 

During  the  past  winter  this  Refuge  carried  a  high  popula- 
tion of  30,000  to  90,000  blue  and  snow  geese  and  20,000  to 
90,000  miscellaneous  puddle  ducks.  This  population  of  geese 
was  by  far  the  largest  number  found  here  since  the  initiation 
of  a  periodic  waterfowl  inventory  program  in  1950.  As  of  mid- 
February  it  was  estimated  that  only  about  20  active  muskrat 
beds  were  on  Marsh  Island. 

At  the  85,000  acre  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Cameron 
and  Vermilion  Parishes,  the  many  fine  facilities  were  either 
severely  damaged  or  demolished  by  "Audrey"  and  unlike 
Marsh  Island  the  marshes  here  were  flooded  by  salt  water. 

Following  years  of  drought  and  salt  water  intrusion  the 
marshes  at  Rockefeller  were  in  rather  poor  condition.  How- 
ever, the  condition  of  these  marshes  appeared  to  be  improving 
just  prior  to  the  storm  as  a  result  of  a  very  extensive  develop- 
ment program  recently  carried  out.  With  the  arrival  of 
hurricane  "Audrey"  the  marshes  received  a  severe  setback 
that  only  time,  more  maintenance  and  development  work,  and 
favorable  growing  conditions  can  restore. 

At  this  time  virtually  complete  water  control  can  be 
exercised  over  18,000  acres  of  marsh  on  Rockefeller,  or  22% 
of  the  total  area.  This  control  was  gained  through  the  installa- 


tion of  a  vast  network  of  low  levees  and  water  control  gates. 
The  levees  were,  of  course,  broken  through  in  many  places  by 
the  storm  tossed  waters  of  "Audrey"  and  washed  down  for 
great  distances  in  others.  At  this  time  four  (4)  draglines  are 
working  full  time  repairing  the  levees  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  they  are  fully  restored. 

Since  "Audrey"  partial  water  control  has  been  gained  over 
4500  additional  acres  of  marsh  not  previously  developed.  At 
this  time  materials  have  been  ordered  to  further  develop 
and  improve  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge.  Many  of  the 
marsh  areas  here  can  best  be  improved  through  installation 
of  low  water  weirs  indentical  to  those  mentioned  above. 
During  extremely  low  tides  most  of  the  ponds  just  north  of 
the  beach  drain  free  of  water.  As  soon  as  high  tides  re- 
appear these  same  ponds  are  swept  by  salty  and  turbid  tide- 
waters. This  condition  is  definitely  not  conducive  to  the 
production  of  aquatic  vegetation  in  the  ponds.  It  is  believed 
that  the  sill  type  structures  will  partially  stabilize  both  water 
levels  and  salinities  and  this  should  provide  fair  growing 
conditions  for  such  attractive  waterfowl  food  plants  as 
widgeon  grass. 

In  the  past  few  months  two  major  camps  and  the  210  ft. 
x  60  ft.  metal  boat  house  and  workshop  have  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt  even  though  they  were  50%   demolished  by 


Typical    damage    to    1 


Idlife. 
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Sixty-one  trapping   camps   like  these 


naged   refuge 


"Audrey".  The  two  draglines  working  on  Rockefeller  dur- 
ing the  storm  were,  of  course,  severely  damaged.  These  have 
been  completely  stripped  down,  rebuilt  and  are  back  at  work 
repairing  levees.  Another  has  been  purchased  and  another 
rented  from  the  State  Parks  Commission  for  a  total  of  4 
on  the  job  at  this  time.  The  300  ft.  radio  tower  destroyed 
by  high  winds  has  been  restored  and  communications  are 
again  in  good  working  order.  Boats  and  vehicles  lost  have 
been  replaced  and  two  new  marsh  buggies  are  now  in  opera- 
tion remarking  the  many  miles  of  boundaries.  The  boat 
Muskrat,  a  near  legendary  50  footer,  captained  by  Mr.  Abrard 
Stout,  was  stranded  high  and  dry  one-half  mile  away  from 
water  by  the  storm,  but  has  since  been  recovered,  rebuilt  and 
again  placed  on   duty,   for  the  time  being   at  Pass-a-Loutre. 

That  part  of  the  Refuge  in  Cameron  Parish,  accessible 
from  Grand  Chenier,  is  being  supervised  by  Mr.  Ned  Crain. 
That  part  in  Vermilion  Parish  and  accessible  from  Pecan 
Island  is  being  supervised  by  Mr.  Hampton  Greene  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Broussard.  The  extensive  repair  work  was  greatly 
hastened  through  the  able  and  hard  working  efforts  of  Mr. 
Claude  LeBlanc  and  others  from  the  Commission's  Wharf 
at  New  Orleans. 

An  extensive  research  program  is  being  carried  out  as 
previously  planned  and  this  plus  all  other  biological  projects 
are  being  directed  by  Mr.  Allan  Ensminger,  M.S.,  Wildlife 
Management,  L.S.U.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
work  underway  at  this  time  since  these  findings  will  be 
used  to  make  the  final  determination  as  to  future  develop- 
mental planning  and  proper  management  of  existing  facil- 
ities. 

Assistance  will  be  requested  from  the  Louisiana  Department 


of  Public  Works  for  all  future  developmental  projects  that 
involve  engineering  ability.  Plans  and  specifications  are  now 
being  drawn  up  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  solve 
several  pressing  problems  at  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge. 
The  most  important  of  these  projects  is  the  construction  of 
a  structure  in  the  property  line  canal  that  will  permit  passage 
of  boats  and  barges,  permit  drainage  and  yet  prohibit  salt 
water  intrusion.  Other  projects  include  replacement  of  a 
laboratory  and  office  building,  a  general  quarters  building, 
dwellings  and  other  smaller  facilities.  To  a  degree  appearance 
will   be   sacrificed   for  practicality   since   these   buildings   are 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute's  fish  and  wildlife  research 
laboratory  going  up  at  the  State  Wildlife  refuge.  The  800-foot 
access   channel    was    dredged    out   by    a    Commission    dragline. 
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Wildlife  Federation 
Re-elects  Abadie 


FOR  THE  SECOND  time  in  its  history  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  elected  a  president  for  a  second  term  when 
Lloyd  F.  Abadie  of  New  Orleans  was  re-elected  at  the  Fed- 
eration's annual  convention  in  Shreveport,  February  14th, 
15th,  and  16th,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Federation,  President  Abadie  was  unopposed,  making  the  re- 
election unanimous. 

James  Ledbetter,  of  New  Iberia,  was  re-elected  1st  Vice- 
President;  Jack  Rushing,  of  Monroe,  was  elected  2nd  Vice- 
President;  A.  B.  (Bud)  Tidwell,  of  Monroe,  was  elected  Sec- 
retary and  J.  A.  H.  Slawson,  of  Mansfield,  was  elected  Treas- 
urer. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  highlights  of  the  1958  conven- 
tion was  the  spirit  of  harmony  that  prevailed  and  the  smooth- 
ness and  despatch  with  which  all  sessions  of  the  assembly 
were  conducted.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  Friday  night 
session  were  the  addresses  of  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  and 
President  Abadie. 

Director  Clement,  for  the  first  time,  gave  a  complete  and 
detailed  report  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  during  1957  and  the  commission's  plans 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Abadie's  address  graphically  pointed  out 
the  dwindling  wildlife  habitat  in  Louisiana.  A  panel  discus- 
sion at  Saturday  afternoon's  session  was  another  new  feature 
on  the  convention  program  and  was  exceptionally  well  re- 
ceived. The  address  of  Bud  Jackson,  field  representative  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  was,  as  always,  the  oratori- 
cal as  well  as  educational  highlight  of  the  entire  convention. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  no  peer  as  a  conservationist,  raconteur  and 
"down  to  earth"  speaker. 

The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writer's  Association  met  during  the 
convention  and  elected  John  Blanchard,  of  Bastrop, 
president;  Paul  Kalman,  of  New  Orleans,  vice-president;  and, 
Harry  Gates,  of  Lake  Charles,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  final  session  of  the  convention,  Sunday  forenoon,  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  election   of  officers   and  the 
presentation  of  resolutions. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
RESOLVED: 

THAT  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  seek  authority 
for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  to 
issue  permits  to  dog  owners  to  allow  them  to  train  their 
bird  dogs  from  September  1  until  the  beginning  of  the 
quail  season.  Such  permits  would  allow  the  trainer  to  carry 
side  arms  but  not  permit  taking  game  during  closed  season. 

TO  support  a  measure  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature  to  ap- 
propriate $100,000  for  research  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission  on  control  and  eradication  of  water 
hyacinths  and  other  noxious  aquatic  vegetation. 

TO  recommend  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries commission  make  formal  investigation  of  the  toxicity 
of  insecticides  used  to  control  insect  pests  in  our  state. 

REQUEST  passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  to  purchase  or  secure 
a  long  term  lease  on  Chenier  Lake  in  Ouachita  parish. 

VOICE  its  opinion  as  being  in  favor  of  the  Bayou  Bartho- 
lomew Project  and  that  the  legislature  pass  legislation  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  project  to  completion. 

GO  on  record  as  supporting  legislation  to  require  licensing 
of  all  boat  dock  operators  and  requiring  all  boat  dock  oper- 
ators  to  place  on   all   boats:    1.   Only  maximum   passengers. 


2.  Maximum  motor  safety.  Provision  made  to  provide  for 
proper  inspection  of  boat  docks. 

SUPPORT  an  Act  in  the  next  legislature  to  provide  $500,- 
000  annually  for  purpose  of  control  of  water  hyacinths. 

GO  on  record  to  recommend  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission  that  a  school  be  established  to  train 
game  wardens  so  they  can  more  properly  enforce  the  game 
laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  That  one  week's  school  be 
a  part  of  each  warden's  year.  That  each  warden  be  instructed 
regarding  his  rights  under  Civil  Service  and  that  only  Civil 
Service  personnel  be  permitted  to  attend  this  school. 

GO  on  record  as  requesting  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing the  area  of  Catahoula,  Avoyelles,  La  Salle  south  of  Cata- 
houla Lake,  and  east  of  Saline  Lake,  so  that  it  will  be  more 
appealing  to  touri:.ts  and   sportsmen. 

REQUEST  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  comm:'=- 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Clement  Reports  On 
Commission  Projects 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  an  address  by  Director 
Lamar  Clement  at  the  19th  animal  convention  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  convention  held  in  Shreveport,  February 
14.  15  and  16.) 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  talk  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
during  1957,  and  our  plans  for  1958  and  the  future  years. 
To  enumerate  all  the  things  for  good  that  have  been  done  by 
this  commission  during  the  past  year  would  take  longer  than 
either  you  or  I  could  devote  to  this  subject.  I  must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  highlights  and  predominant  things. 

I  would  like  to  preface  what  I  have  to  say  with  the  re- 
minder to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned with  good  conservation  and  true  sportsmanship,  that 
Louisiana  people  are  now  spending  more  than  £80,000,000  a 
year  in  pursuit  of  their  pleasures  afield  and  astream.  This 
amazing  total  is  possible  only  because  of  Louisiana's  fabulous 
wealth  of  natural  wildlife  resources,  and  the  greatest  obli- 
gation of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
is  to  protect  our  fish  and  game  so  that  this  heritage  of  our 
people  will  not  be  endangered  or  wasted. 

The  fine  and  capable  men  who  comprise  our  wildlife  and 
fisheries  commission  as  a  governing  board,  myself  as  director, 
and  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  have  played  our  part  sincerely  and  loyally  in 
the  accomplishments  of  1957  and  the  planning  for  the  future. 

The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  owes  allegiance  to  every  individual 
man  and  woman  who  seeks  outdoor  recreation  in  hunting 
and  fishing. 

One  of  the  foremost  things  that  plagues  Louisiana's  hunters 
today  is  finding  some  place  to  hunt.  Your  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  has  had  this  problem  in  mind  at  all 
times  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  now  23  dedicated 
areas  in  Louisiana  for  public  shooting  and  we  are  constantly 
seeking  more.  These  23  public  shooting  ground  areas  run  the 
gamut  as  far  as  types  of  hunting  are  concerned,  and  they 
are  so  situated  over  the  state  that  some  one  of  them  is  of 
fairly  easy  access  to  some  hunters. 

For  instance,  we  have  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting 
grounds  and  its  annual  waterfowl  hunting  program  where, 
although  this  past  season  was  definitely  disappointing,  some 
of  the  finest  duck  and  geese  and  coot  shooting  in  the  entire 
state  may  be  enjoyed.  This  Pass-a-Loutre  area  has  also  pro- 
vided good  hunting  in  many  instances  for  deer  and  rabbits. 

During  the  past  year  the  commission  acquired  a  new  10- 
year  lease  on  the  30,000-acre  Wisner  Tract  of  marshland 
between   Leeville   and   Grand   Isle,   and   before   the    1958-59 
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waterfowl  season  opens  we  hope  to  have  this  area  available 
as  a  public  shooting  ground. 

We  have  also  completed  investigation  and  made  the  initial 
lease  agreement  on  40,000  acres  of  marshland,  adjoining 
Lake  Borgne,  which  will  become  a  public  hunting  domain 
principally  for  waterfowl  and  small  game. 

We  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  general  agreement  on 
the  Bodcau  area  in  Bossier  and  Webster  parishes,  and  have 
extended  the  work  on  this  area  to  include  upland  game  species 
along  with  the  others.  We  have  leased  and  completed  plans 
for  hunting  on  the  Bonnet  Carre  Floodway  above  New  Or- 
leans that  we  hope  will  provide  good  rabbit,  squirrel,  and 
quail  shooting  along  with  its  waterfowl  possibilities. 

We  have  started  a  public  quail  development  project  on 
16,000  acres  in  the  Bogalusa  area  in  cooperation  with  the 
Gaylord  Container  Corporation  and  this  tract  should  provide 
some  excellent  hunting,  not  only  for  quail  but  for  small 
game,  during  the  coming  years. 

Eight  of  our  game  management  areas,  or  wildlife  pre- 
serves, in  the  state  were  opened  for  controlled  squirrel  hunt- 
ing this  past  year;  three  of  these  areas  were  open  for  a  short 
deer  season  and  two  of  them  had  quail  hunting  under  game 
management  supervision. 

In  addition,  we  have  seven  game  management  districts  in 
the  state,  and  in  each  of  these  we  have  2,000-acre  tracts, 
each  containing  a  fenced  food  plot,  and  in  each  district,  one 
of  these  1,000-acre  areas  is  dedicated  to  public  hunting. 

In  addition  to  these  public  shooting  grounds  now  in  ex- 
istence,   we   have   several   more    in   prospect   as    a    result   of 
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(Drawings  by  }.  W.  TAYLOR) 

The   duck    hawk    is   a    magnificent   bird   and   a   wonderful   flier.     Many   of   these    birds    have    been    unjustly    persecuted    by    utl- 
nformed   people  who  shoot  them   in   great  numbers. 


Falcon  i»  The  Sky 


By  J.  J.  Murray* 


IT   IS   A    natural    thing    for    me,    as    well    as    appropriate 
to  my  subject,  to  start  out  with  a  verse  from  the  Bible.  It 
comes  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  30th  chapter: 

There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful  for  me, 
yea  four  which  I  know  not;  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the 
air;  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock;  the  way  of  a  ship 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  four  phrases  about  which  I  am  think- 
ing— "the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air." 

Every  man  or  woman  needs  a  hobby.  We  may  need  it 
desperately  when  we  are  old  and  when  we  have  to  step  aside 
from  the  work  of  our  lives.  But  even  when  we  are  young  it  is 
of  great  value  as  a  relaxation.  It  loosens  a  man  up;  it  keeps 
him  out  of  ruts;  it  broadens  his  horizons.  It  does  not  make 
too  much  difference  what  the  hobby  is.  After  all,  you  do  not 
choose  a  hobby;  it  chooses  you.  It  is  like  catching  the  measles; 
or,  on  a  much  higher  plane,  like  finding  a  wife.  You  do  not 
set  out  to  do  it.  The  lightning  just  strikes! 

Hobbies  do  not  have  to  be  reasonable;  more  particularly, 
they  do  not  have  to  be  reasonable  to  the  dull  mass  of  outsiders. 
I  have  a  collection  of  cartoons,  poking  fun  at  bird  watchers; 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  cartoon  stop  anyone  with  the  disease 
from  wading  in  a  swamp  to  find  a  prothonotary  warbler. 

To  be  sure,  all  hobbies  are  not  equal.  Bird  watching  is,  of 
course,  the  finest  of  all  hobbies.  It  combines  in  such  rich 
fashion  sport  and  exercise,  science  and  intelligence,  and  all 
the  aspects  of  the  aesthetic.  Birds  present  such  an  amazingly 
attractive  combination  of  form  and  color ;  of  song  and  action ; 
and  of  fascinating  problems  to  fill  many  lifetimes  of  study. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  our  subject.  I  suppose  every  bird 
student  has  his  favorite  bird  or  group  of  birds.  With  some, 
it  is  the  homely  garden  birds,  cardinal  and  wren  and  catbird. 
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And  very  properly  so,  for  they  give  the  best  scope  for  study. 

For  other  people,  the  shorebirds  make  up  the  favorite  group. 
And  surely  there  is  nothing  more  charming  in  nature  than 
the  evolutions  of  a  flock  of  killdeers  or  sanderlings  along  a 
beach. 

My  favorite  group  is  made  up  of  the  hawks.  I  am  fas- 
cinated by  their  size,  wildness,  and  skill  in  the  air. 

And  my  favorite  bird  is  the  bird  which  in  America  we  call 
the  duck  hawk,  but  which  in  English  literature  is  known  as 
the  peregrine  falcon.  It  is  the  bird  which,  through  the  cen- 
turies in  Europe,  was  the  favorite  bird  in  that  type  of  hunting 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  bird  itself,  falconry.  The 
nobleman  rode  out  to  the  chase  with  a  hooded  peregrine 
perched  on  his  gauntleted  left  arm.  Because  it  is  such  a  noble 
bird,  no  man  of  birth  lower  than  an  earl  was  permitted  to 
keep  a  peregrine.  The  king  had  a  full  staff  of  falconers  to 
train  and  care  for  his  birds. 

The  peregrine  falcon  is  a  magnificent  bird,  fast  and  wild 
and  powerful.  I  have  seen  its  mastery  of  the  air  both  in  the 
European  and  the  American  bird.  Once  on  a  mountain  top 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  I  was  looking  out  over  the  long, 
narrow  lake  that  forms  one  of  the  eastern  links  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal.  A  shadow  appeared  high  over  Loch  Lochy  and  at 
my  level.  Aiming  my  field  glasses,  I  saw  that  it  was  the  bird 
I  had  been  hoping  to  see,  a  peregrine  falcon,  crossing  the 
lake.  Mile  after  mile  I  followed  him  as  he  sped  with  steady, 
strong  wing-beats  toward  his  high  aerie  in  the  rocky  cliffs. 

Last  summer  I  watched  a  pair  of  them  playing  over  the 
south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  chasing  one  another  in  and 
out  of  their  nesting  site  in  the  red  cliffs.  The  grace  and  the 
skill  of  those  beautiful  creatures  added  even  to  the  awesome 
majesty  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

One  evening  in  Germany,  just  a  few  weeks  before  Hitler 
launched  his  wild  drive  for  world  rule,  we  walked  out  into  the 
square  at  Cologne  for  a  view  of  that  grand  cathedral  that 
started  about  the  year  1100  and  took  nine  centuries  in  build- 
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ing.  The  cathedral  with  its  twin  towers  seems  to  grow  right 
out  of  the  ground.  As  we  looked  up  in  the  twilight,  two  in- 
teresting things  happened.  A  huge  Zeppelin  came  in  sight, 
floating  noiselessly  through  the  sky,  until  for  a  moment  it 
was  outlined  between  the  two  towers.  Then,  from  across  the 
Rhine  came  two  speedy  falcons,  also  appearing  between  the 
towers  but  only  for  a  second,  before  they  sailed  into  the 
south  tower  to  their  nesting  place.  The  contrast  between 
these  fine  living  creatures  and  the  great  man-made  machine 
was  all  in  favor  of  the  birds. 

Some  of  my  most  interesting  memories  are  bound  up  with 
the  sight  of  a  peregrine.  The  only  time  I  ever  came  near 
death  in  bird  work  was  in  the  effort  to  reach  one  of  their 
nests  in  an  Alleghany  Mountain  cliff.  John  Grey  and  I  had 
borrowed  a  rope  and  lugged  it  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  We 
tied  it  to  a  clump  of  chestnut  saplings  and  dropped  it  down 
over  the  cliff.  I  went  down  the  rope  hand  over  hand,  and 
searched  the  cliff.  The  nest  was  not  far  away,  so  that  I 
could  hear  the  young  in  it,  but  could  not  reach  it.  On  the 
way  back  up  the  rope,  I  found  that  strand  after  strand  had 
snapped.  The  rope  had  developed  dry  rot.  Fortunately  not 
more  than  one  of  the  three  strands  broke  at  any  one  place; 
but  I  reached  the  top  in  a  cold  sweat. 

The  duck  hawk  is  a  bird  of  power.  The  pair  at  the  nest  in 
the  cliff  just  referred  to  stayed  aloft  for  three  hours,  always 
in  sight  and  never  coming  to  a  perch.  It  is  said  to  fly  up  to 
90  miles  per  hour  on  a  straightway.  No  bird  can  ever  hope 
to  escape  by  plain  flying.  No  one  knows  how  fast  the  duck 
hawk  can  go  in  a  power  dive.  Bent  records  an  instance  where 
an  aviator,  diving  at  175  m.p.h.  was  passed  by  a  plunging 
duck  hawk  as  if  his  plane  were  standing  still.  It  takes  its  food 
on  the  wing,  clubbing  down  a  flicker  or  a  duck  with  clenched 
fists,  sometimes  catching  the  dead  prey  before  it  hits  the 
ground.  Sometimes  it  turns  over  in  flight  to  pluck  an  un- 
lucky dove  out  of  the  air  above  him. 

It  is  called  a  duck  hawk  because  it  likes  duck  where  it  can 
find  them.  In  our  mountain  country  it  has  small  chance  at 
such  royal  food  and  must  be  satisfied  with  flickers  or  doves 
or  such  lesser  fowl.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  blue  jay, 
accustomed  to  torment  other  hawks  but  wise  enough  to  let 
the  duck  hawk  alone. 

The  finest  sight  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  avian  world 
was  the  maneuvering  of  a  pair  of  duck  hawks  at  Grandfather 
Mountain  many  years  ago.  Alexander  Sprunt  and  I  had  been 
watching  a  straggling  flight  of  migrating  ducks  hawks,  ap- 
parently two  family  parties,  when  we  noticed  that  a  pair 
were  engaged  in  play.  The  female  was  floating  along,  high 
over  the  Linville  Valley  and  about  on  a  level  with  our  posi- 
tion on  the  mountain.  The  male  would  fly  so  high  that  he 
seemed  but  a  speck  to  our  natural  eyes;  then  set  his  wings 
for  a  power  dive,  heading  straight  for  his  mate.  As  he  came 
to  the  very  point  of  striking  her,  he  would  swerve,  the  rush 
of  air  from  his  dive  turning  her  over  and  over  in  the  air. 
Again  and  again  he  did  it,  she  seeming  to  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  he. 

From  all  this,  you  see  that  I  like  hawks.  Indeed,  I  have 
a  passion  for  them.  I  think  that  in  this  group  of  birds 
you  find  one  of  the  finest  end  products  of  evolutionary  cre- 
ation. 

But  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  like  hawks.  Many 
farmers  hate  them.  Many  sportsmen,  though  not  now  so  many 
as  formerly,  think  they  are  vermin  and  shoot  them  whenever 
they  have  a  chance.  Their  idea  is  like  the  pioneer's  idea  of 
Indians:  "The  only  good  hawk  is  a  dead  hawk."  The  slaugh- 
ter along  Hawk  Mountain,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey,  is  a  case  in  point,  though  much  of  this  is  from 
the  mere  love  of  slaughter;  for  not  only  hawks  but  flickers 
and  doves  and  all  kinds  of  small  birds  are  shot  in  the  general 
massacre.  There  is  still  an  occasional  count)'  in  Virginia  that 
pays  the  bounty  on  hawks,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  about 
its  uselessness  from  any  standpoint  and  about  the  frauds  in- 
evitably connected  with  the  bounty  system.  You  may  remem- 


ber the  article  in  Virginia  Wildlife  some  years  back.  "Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty",  when  some  sportsmen  were  waking  up  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  bounty  idea. 

All  scientific  biologists,  not  to  say  all  nature  lovers,  know 
that  this  hatred  of  hawks  is  foolish,  that  it  is  not  based  on 
sound  knowledge,  and  that  the  persecution  of  hawks  and  owls 
is  even  detrimental  to  man's  interests.  Others  are  now  joining 
us.  For  a  long  time  the  nature  lovers,  who  wanted  to  see  this 
persecution  stopped,  have  been  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  but  now  there  seems  to  be 
at  least  some  ears  to  hear  their  cries. 

There  have  been  in  my  memory  three  stages  in  the  effort 
to  block  the  slaughter  of  these  birds  of  prey.  These  three 
stages  might  be  called:  the  economic,  the  scientific,  and  the 
aesthetic. 

The  first  stage  was  the  economic,  or  practical,  although  in 
the  end,  like  so  many  things  labelled  "practical",  it  was  not 
practical  or  common  sense  at  all. 

In  that  stage,  hawks  and  owls,  and  indeed  all  other  animals, 
were  looked  on  simply  as  man's  possessions.  An  animal,  bird 
or  mammal,  was  not  thought  of  as  having  any  rights  of  its 
own.  It  was  looked  on  as  existing  only  for  man's  benefit — for 
his  use  or  sport,  or,  if  he  chose,  as  something  for  him  to  des- 
troy. If  it  were  worth  man's  while  to  wipe  out,  or  assist  in 
wiping  out,  a  fine  creature  like  the  passenger  pigeon  or  an 
interesting  and  highly  specialized  species  like  the  great  auk, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  it.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  "cranks",  who  protested  against  such  an  assumption 
of  divinity  on  the  part  of  mortal  man,  but  they  were  called 
"zoophiles"  or  "sentimentalists"  and  largely  ignored. 

But  as  P.  A.  Taverner  {Birds  of  Canada)  has  remarked, 
turning  from  the  purely  practical  aspect:  "There  should  be 
enough  game  in  the  country  to  support  so  picturesque  a  char- 
acter without  arousing  the   jealousy   of  other   hunters." 

The  second  stage  in  the  battle  against  the  persecution  of 
birds  of  prey  was  the  scientific. 

It  might  be  called  the  ecological  stage,  for  it  was  an  effort 
not  simply  to  study  the  hawk  in  relation  to  man,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  natural  environment  in  which  it  lived.  This 
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is  certainly  more  truly   "practical"    than  the   barely   practical 
first  stage. 

From  this  viewpoint  there  are  no  "good"  hawks  or  bad 
hawks;  there  are  only  natural  hawks.  Predation  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  part  of  the  system  of  life.  From  a  "small  bird's 
eye  view"  any  hawk  is  bad.  But  from  a  "worm's  eye  view", 
a  robin  is  the  most  vicious  creature  imaginable;  and  the  more 
of  them  the  hawk  catches  the  better  the  worm  should  like  it. 
Predation  is  not  always  harmful  to  the  species  preyed  upon 
but  is  often  beneficial.  It  may  be  harmful  to  the  individual 
bird  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  helpful  to  the  species.  It 
is  necessary  for  nature  to  keep  every  species  "on  its  toes'  . 
If  there  were  no  struggle  for  existence  in  nature,  there  would 
be  no  advancement  in  nature.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  man, 
where  (we  hope)  intelligence  plays  a  part,  that  there  can  be 
any  loosening  of  this  law;  and  even  there  it  is  dangerous. 
If  in  nature  there  were,  for  example,  no  natural  checks  on 
the  bobwhite,  unfit  individuals  would  reproduce  their  kind, 
with  a  consequent  degeneration  of  the  stock.  It  seems  likely 
that  predators  take  chiefly  the  slow,  the  weak,  and  the  sickly 
bobwhites,  leaving  the  stronger  individuals  to  carry  on  the 
race.  We  have  learned  that  a  species  can  stand  a  reasonable 
amount  of  predation,  whether  from  natural  enemies,  like 
hawks,  owls,  foxes,  weasels,  or  even  from  unnatural  enemies 
like  man,  supported  as  he  is  by  automobiles  and  high-powered 
weapons. 

This  scientific  research  developed  the  concept  of  the  bal- 
ance of  nature,  if  by  it  we  mean  letting  nature  entirely  alone. 
Since  man  has  come  into  the  picture,  there  is  no  longer  any 
balance  of  nature,  with  which  there  should  be  no  interference. 
From  now  on  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  a  confused 
situation,  interfering  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  where  we 
have  reason  to  think  our  interference  is  in  accord  with  na- 
ture's trends.  For  instance,  there  is  no  use  in  killing  off  the 
screech  owls,  and  then  being  over- run  with  a  plague  of  mice; 
or  of  killing  off  coyotes,  and  having  a  plague  of  jack  rabbits; 
or  of  killing  off  all  mountain  lions  and,  in  consequence,  ruin- 
ing the  Kaibab  Forest  with  too  many  deer. 

In  turn,  we  have  learned  that  predation  is  only  one  and  by 
no  means  the  chief  factor  in  the  welfare  of  a  species.  The 
limitations  on  the  numbers  of  a  species  are  ecological,  preda- 
tion being  only  one  of  the  elements.  The  relation  between  the 
number  of  quail  on  a  farm  this  spring  and  the  numbers  left 
next  spring  is  dependent  upon  food  and  water  and  cover.  A 
farm  will  have  as  many  quail  as  it  has  food  to  support  them 
and  cover  to  protect  them. 

Now,  with  this  better  understanding  of  the  unity  of  all 
living  things,  plant  and  animals  and  human,  there  is  coming  a 
new  sense  of  our  own  place  in  this  "web  of  life." 

And  so  we  are  entering  a  third  stage,  not  only  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  birds  of  prey,  but  toward  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  nature.  This  stage  is  the  aesthetic,  or  compre- 
hensive. 

It  means,  for  one  thing,  the  realization  that  the  general 
public  has  its  concern  for  and  its  rights  in  the  outdoor  world 
and  its  use,  along  with  farmer  and  sportsman,  along  with  the 
commercial  interests  of  mining  and  grazing  and  lumbering. 

The  boy  with  his  pole,  as  he  fishes  the  stream,  needs  to 
hear  the  kingfisher's  rattle  and  to  see  its  flash  of  blue,  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  scientific  fact  that  the  kingfisher's 
damage  to  fish  is  a  small  matter.  Visitors  from  the  cities  to 
our  beaches  have  the  right  to  watch  the  parade  over  the 
surf  of  the  brown  pelicans  and  the  file  of  cormorants  on 
the  pilings,  even  if  they  do  take  some  fish.  The  wild  hoot 
of  the  great  horned  owl  in  the  dark  woods  is  worth  an  oc- 
casional hen.  And  most  of  all,  the  pageant  of  the  peregrine 
in  the  sky  justifies  his  meal  of  ducks  or  flickers. 

It  means,  for  another  thing,  that  the  social  sanity  of  our 
modern  life  depends  upon  a  good  measure  of  nature  in  our 
schedule.  Aldo  Leopold,  in  the  first  sentence  in  A  Sand  County 
Almanac,  says  that  "There  are  some  of  us  who  can  live 
without  wild  things,  and  some  who  can  not.   For  us  of  the 


minority,  the  opportunity  to  see  geese  is  more  important  than 
television  and  the  chance  to  find  a  pasqueflower  is  a  right  as 
inalienable  as  free  speech."  More  people  need  to  join  that 
minority  if  our  nation's  life  is  to  be  sound. 

You  have  but  to  visit  one  of  our  national  parks,  particularly 
in  the  West,  to  know  that  there  are  people  in  increasing 
numbers  in  our  land  who  feel  the  need  of  a  direct  contact 
with  nature.  That  intangible  but  very  real  value  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  conservation  efforts.  I  have  not  in  a  long  time 
been  so  proud  of  America  as  when  I  read  in  Wild  America 
what  Roger  Peterson's  companion  on  their  circum-continental 
trip,  James  Fisher,  the  English  biologist,  said  about  the  won- 
der and  the  wisdom  of  our  national  park  system.  Not  only 
for  these  parks  and  others  which  need  to  be  set  aside,  but  for 
every  bit  of  wild  America  around  each  town  and  village  we 
must  be  ready  to  labor  and  to  fight. 

America  is  no  longer  a  pioneer  nation,  where  all  of  us 
stand  on  the  ground  and  can  look  out  into  the  woods.  Too 
many  of  us  now  stand  only  on  the  concrete,  and  it  gives 
our  spirits  fallen  arches.  Too  many  of  us  look  out  only  on 
steel  and  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  eyes  of  our  minds  grow 
dull.  There  is  danger  that  we  shall  become  increasingly  more 
shrewd  and  increasingly  less  wise. 

There  are  curses  as  well  as  blessings  in  civilization.  The 
contact  with  nature  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  restrain 
those  curses.  It  is  not  only  a  tragic  thing  to  wipe  out  a  species 
of  wild  bird  or  mammal  that  has  been  a  hundred  million  years 
in  the  making;  to  cut  back  all  our  forests  to  a  dull  uniformity 
of  second  growth;  to  squander  our  natural  resources  of  soil 
and  water;  it  is  not  only  a  tragic  thing  but  it  is  suicidal  for 
us  to  brush  aside  all  simple,  natural  things  and  become  but 
urban  tenants,  who  do  not  truly  own  the  ground  on  which 
they  live  because  they  never  see  or  know  the  life  it  creates. 

I  have  talked  about  the  peregrine.  I  have,  of  course,  been 
thinking  of  him  as  a  plain,  real  and  wonderful  fact  in  our 
wild  America.  But  as  much  I  have  been  thinking  of  him  as  a 
symbol.  In  his  grace  and  power,  in  his  skill,  he  is  the  symbol 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  exciting  in  the  world  around  us. 

He  is  the  symbol  of  wild  America,  elemental  and  untamed, 
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symbol  of  the  delight  in  beauty,  symbol  of  the  freedom  to 
which  we  must  hold,  if  life  is  to  continue  to  have  in  it  any 
simplicity  and  any  zest. 

He  is  the  symbol,  not  of  God's  final  and  finest  gifts  indeed, 
for  those  lie  in  the  realm  of  personal  relationships,  human 
and  divine;  but  symbol  of  God's  first  and  simplest  gifts,  the 
nature  from  which  we  have  come,  and  to  which,  if  our  hope 
of  advancement  in  intelligence  and  in  spirituality  is  to  be 
realized,  we  must  continue  to  hold  fast. 


!  Talk   delivered  at   the.   annual   meeting   of   lite    Vie>tinia    Soeietu   of   Orni- 
thology   •<!    JVttchapreague,    Virginia,    on   Hay    3.    1957,    and    appearnig    in 

Seiiteudier-Oclolier  10~i7   issue  of  The  Kaeen.   ilx*   <'.*  <:  .v .''in(  ahlneriuted 
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sion  to  publish  weekly  lists  of  game  law  violators  who  were 
convicted  and  that  these  lists  be  furnished  to  the  news  serv- 
ices. 

REQUEST  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
to  see  to  it  that  law  enforcement  officers  on  duty  wear  uni- 
forms except  when  on  undercover  duty. 

GO  on  record  as  thanking  the  persons  responsible  for 
placing  the  slogan  "Sportsman's  Paradise"  on  our  automobile 
license  plates. 

REQUEST  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
to  set  the  state-wide  deer  season  opening  dates  for  either 
November  15  or  December  1  and  that  state  law  be  revised 
so  commission  can  set  any  deer  season  where  deemed  neces- 
sary and  that  a  tagging  system  be  instituted. 

ASK  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission  to  continue  study  of  feasibility 
of  construction  of  small  earthen  dams  below  Lake  Bistineau 
to  create  duck  hunting  area. 

QUAIL  bag  limit  be  10  per  day. 

URGE  all  quail  hunters  to  take  to  the  fields  and  drop 
feed  to  maintain  virility  and  breeding  efficiency  of  quail. 

DIRECT  the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study 
question  of  fluctuation  of  water  in  Lake  Bistineau  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Federation.  Two  members  to  be  selected 
from  the  Bistineau  Sportsmen's  League,  two  from  the  Minden 
Club  and  three  from  the  state  at  large  but  from  clubs  other 
than  those  previously  mentioned  and  that  this  committee  re- 
port at  the  next  convention. 

SUPPORT  a  project  to  create  artificial  snapper  banks  in 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  by  dumping  old  auto  bodies  in  areas 
known  to  have  some  snapper  population. 

PETITION  U.  S.  Engineers  to  set  up  a  program  of  rehabi- 
litation to  offset  the  damage  done  to  fish  by  previous  pro- 
grams and  that  they  cooperate  with  fish  and  wildlife  agencies 
in  future  programs. 

SPONSOR  legislation  prohibiting  leasing  of  state  land  to 
persons  for  purposes  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

TAKE  all  steps  necessary  to  establish  habitat  on  a  game 
management  area  so  that  a  large  turkey  population  be  es- 
tablished in  order  that  they  can  be  trapped  for  restocking 
other  areas. 

THAT  the  present  law  limiting  the  hunting  of  quadruped 
game  be  repealed  and  seasons  be  set  according  to  recommen- 
dations of  game  management  technicians.  That  commission 
have  full  authority  to  administer  seasons  and  bag  limits  on 
all  resident  game. 

IN  event  that  law  not  be  repealed  .  .  .  squirrel  season  .  .  . 
October  1  for  as  many  consecutive  days  as  possible  if  legis- 
lature will  pass  such  a  law. 

TAKE  recommendations  of  biologists  for  setting  rabbit 
season. 

THAT  woodcock  and  snipe  seasons  close  on  last  allowable 
day  and  work  backwards  from  that  date. 

TO  petition  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  zone  state 
for  purpose  of  setting  the  dove  season  and  that  season  be  set 
by  biologists.  If  zoning  is  not  permitted,  first  half  .  .  .  Sept- 
ember 1  through  September  15   .  .  .  last  portion,  October  15 


for  as  many  days  as  we  are  allowed.  Bag  limit  of  12  per  day. 

THAT  the  quail  season  be  November  27  through  February 
20,  1959. 

TO  ask  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  to 
set  the  duck  season  beginning  November  1  for  as  many  con- 
secutive days  as  we  are  allowed  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife- 
Service. 

REQUEST  duck  bag  limit  of  six  .  .  .  possession  of  12.  One 
wood  duck  per  day  permissible.  If  not  granted  we  request 
four  large  ducks  and  two  small  ducks  per  day  and  12  ducks 
in  possession. 

REQUEST  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
to  request  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  set  opening  day 
of  blue,  snow  and  lesser  species  of  geese  for  November  25 
and  close  same  day  as  duck  season. 

THAT  goose  bag  limit  be  same  as  last  year. 

TO  request  all  members  of  Congress  from  Louisiana  to 
support  national  legislation  earmarking  65%  of  all  duck 
stamp  revenue  for  wetlands  acquisition. 
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to  be  place  on  piling  well  above  any  future  storm  tidewater 
level.  At  the  Rollover  Bayou  structure,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  now  being  drawn  up  to  solve  a  rather  complex 
repair  problem  and  other  miscellaneous  engineering  problems 
are  now  being  worked  out  through  the  able  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

As  compensation  for  these  efforts  at  Rockefeller  approxi- 
mately 200,000  miscellaneous  puddle  ducks  and  30,000  to 
50,000  blue  and  snow  geese  used  the  Refuge  during  January 
and  February  and  the  many  other  forms  of  wildlife  are 
beginning  to  re-appear. 

At  the  13,000  acre  State  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Vermilion 
efforts  similar  to  those  mentioned  above  are  being  directed 
by  the  Refuge  Supervisor,  Mr.  Hampton  Greene.  This  very 
important  Refuge  attracted  20,000  to  30,000  blue  geese  and 
an  equal  number  of  ducks  during  the  entire  fall  and  winter. 
In  addition  several  muskrat  beds  have  recently  re-appeared 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  virtually  wiped  out  by  the 
storm.  Since  "Audrey"  the  rebuilding  of  camps  has  been  in 
progress  and  the  airstrip  lengthened  to  a  more  suitable  size. 
The  wiregrass  marsh  has  been  burned  in  a  controlled  manner 
in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  three-corner  grass, 
a  favorite  goose  and  muskrat  food  plant.  Assistance  was  also 
rendered  to  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute  in  the  dredg- 
ing of  a  canal  to  a  site  on  which  a  biological  laboratory  is 
now  being  constructed. 

In  short,  the  coastal  refuges  under  management  by  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Commission  are  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  A  grim  lesson  has  been  taught  by  hurricane 
"Audrey"    and    it    is  one  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
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investigations  made  by  this  commission  during  the  past 
year,  and  our  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  additional 
public  shooting  and  game  management  areas. 

In  connection  with  our  endeavors  to  provide  places  for 
Louisiana's  hunters  enjoy  their  sports  afield  we  have  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  game  management  program  with  dis- 
trict biologists  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  fish  and  game 
conditions  in  every  section  of  the  state. 

We  have  trapped  and  transplanted  more  than  300  deer  for 
restocking  in  areas  where  no  deer  existed,  but  where  there 
was  suitable  habitat  to  maintain  a  deer  herd.  We  have  estab- 
lished most  amicable  relations  with  the  Louisiana  Forestry 
Commission  for  the  preservation  of  game  habitat,  for  the 
prevention  of  disastrous  fires  and  for  the  protection  of  much 
of  our  mast  bearing  trees  so  necessary  to  several  of  our  game 
species. 

Although  there  has  not  been  a  day  in  the  year  that  we 
have  not  been  mindful  of  the  future  of  Louisiana's  hunters, 
we  have  devoted  as  much  if  not  more  consideration  to  our 
fishing  conditions  and  potentialities.  Louisiana  is  blessed  with 
the  finest  fishing  of  all  kinds,  of  any  state  in  these  United 
States,  and  unlike  so  many  states  we  have  equally  attractive 
fresh  and  salt  water  possibilities  for  our  anglers.  Fishing 
pleasure  is  constantly  increasing  and  we  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  trend  of  the  times  in  improvements  in  fisheries  man- 
agement if  we  are  to  have  continued  good  fishing.  Taking 
strictly  modern  view,  the  future  of  our  fishing  is  virtually 
solely  dependent  upon  our  fish  research  and  our  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  greatly  magnified  during  the  last 
year.  This  research  takes  time  and  money  and  we  must  of 
necessity  enlist  the  help  and  cooperation  of  everyone  if  we 
are  to  keep  Louisiana  the  best  fishing  area  in  this  country. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  seven  fishery  biologists,  two 
biologist's  aids,  seine  fishermen,  laborers  and  even  part-time 
student  help  working  in  one  section  of  our  fish  and  game 
division  in  connection  with  fish  research,  lake  management, 
and  the  re-habilitation  of  fresh  waters  in  Louisiana. 

Under  the  Dingell-Johnson  Federal  Aid  program  there  are 
currently  four  research  projects  underway.  The  oldest  of 
these  projects  is  in  its  sixth  year  which  shows  that  fish  re- 
search in  Louisiana  is  still  in  its  infancy.  A  new  project  was 
set  up  last  summer  to  determine  the  ecological  factors  af- 
fecting fish  in  Louisiana  waters.  The  object  of  this  project 
is  to  establish  just  what  habitats  are  rich,  average,  or  poor 
in  production  of  fish  food  organisms,  and  to  determine  the 
water  qualities  that  produce  each  food  organism  quantity. 
Four  lakes  are  being  studied:  Chicot  Lake,  Caddo  Lake,  Cane 
River  Lake  and  Lake  Providence. 

The  state  project  of  lake  management  conducted  fish  popu- 
lation samples  in  lower  and  upper  Caney  Lakes,  Lake  Bruin, 
Mangram  Pits,  Amite  Pits,  upper  and  lower  Cane  River  Lake, 
Phillips  Bayou,  Chatham  Lake,  Black  Bayou  Lake,  Caddo 
Lake,   and  the  new  Iatt  Lake. 

A  striped  bass  study  in  the  streams  of  the  Florida  parishes 
was  conducted  with  hoop  nets  and  gill  nets  in  order  to  es- 
tablish information  on  the  migration  of  these  salt  water 
striped  bass  that  move  into  the  fresh  water  streams  in  that 
area  during  the  spring  of  each  year.  Several  years  ago  this 
species  produced  good  fishing  for  many  anglers.  However, 
the  population  of  these  striped  bass  has  been  diminishing 
yearly,  and  has  now  reached  such  a  low  ebb  that  during  the 
migration  last  year  only  three  fish  were  caught.  We  are 
working  to  find  the  reason  for  this  population  reduction. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  many  of  our  lakes,  bayous  and 
streams  have  an  over-population  of  trash  fish.  During  the 
past  year  three  bodies  of  water  in  Louisiana  have  been 
treated  to  correct  this  situation.  This  type  of  treatment  is 
known  as  selective  poisoning  and  consists  of  applying  a  light 
dose  of  rotenone  which  kills  only  the  trash  fish.  Audubon 
Park  in  New  Orleans  was  treated  and  1,200  pound  of  gizzard 


shad  were  removed.  Bayou  DeSiard  at  Monroe  gave  up  more 
than  52  tons  of  shad  after  the  application  of  $2,000  worth  of 
rotenone  in  this  811-acre  lake.  These  shad  were  buried  in 
the  city  dump  and  will  be  used  as  fertilizer  next  year  in  the 
city  park  gardens.  This  job  was  considered  very  successful 
as  recently  only  two  shad  were  caught  in  a  period  of  two 
weeks  of  fishing  with  more  than  a  thousand  yards  of  gill 
and  trammel  nets.  Since  these  shad  were  removed  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  people  have  been  catching  their  limit  of  bass, 
bream  and  crappie  daily. 

Cane  River  Lake  was  again  selectively  poisoned  during  the 
fall  of  1957  with  a  good  kill  of  threadfin  shad  and  these 
waters  have  again  become  some  of  the  finest  fishing  waters 
in  the  entire  south. 

During  the  past  year,  135  ponds  were  checked,  10  permits 
were  issued  to  owners  for  the  use  of  rotenone  in  their  private 
ponds,  and  the  three  state  fish  hatcheries  located  at  Lacombe, 
Forest  Hill  and  Monroe  produced  over  800,000  blue  gills  and 
bass,  175,000  large  mouth  bass  and  105,000  crappie.  More 
than  100,000  fish  were  rescued  from  lakes  and  pits  that  were 
drying  up  and  more  than  2,000,000  fish  were  stocked  in  Lou- 
isiana waters  during  the  past  year.  900,000  of  these  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Federal  hatchery  at  Natchitoches  and  were 
placed  in  Iatt  Lake,  Old  River  Lake  in  Beauregard  parish, 
Sam  Houston  State  Park  Lake,  Swan  Lake,  Cross  Lake, 
Whiskey  Chitto  Lake,  Black  Lake,  Joe's  Bayou,  Six-mile  Lake, 
Cocodrie  Lake  near  Forest  Hill,  Concordia  Lake,  Tew  Lake, 
Lake  St.  John,  Jones  Bayou,  Twin  Lakes,  Bayou  Louis  and 
Grassy  Lake. 

In  order  for  these  fish  to  live  they  must  have  unpolluted 
waters.  As  a  result  of  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Pollution  Control  of  the  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission, which  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  great  improvements  have  been  made, 
especially  in  the  sugar  cane  growing  areas  of  the  state,  and 
the  year  1957  saw  the  virtual  elimination  of  this  type  of 
pollution. 

Some  of  this  success  may  be  attributed  to  our  extremely 
wet  season  experienced  during  the  cane  grinding  time, 
therefore  affording  more  dilutioned  water  in  the  streams  but 
this  condition,  too,  had  its  drawbacks.  One  thing,  the  cane 
was  very  muddy  when  it  came  from  the  fields  and  had  to  be 
washed  before  grinding.  This  had  been  a  major  source  of 
pollution  until  the  Stream  Control  Commission  forbid  the 
discharge  of  cane  washing  water  into  a  stream. 

Our  cold  weather  froze  much  of  the  cane  in  the  field,  made 
it  sour  even  before  grinding,  but  despite  this  1957  yielded  a 
bumper  cane  crop  .  .  .  some  say  the  biggest  in  50  years  .  .  . 
and  this  brought  about  mill  overloading  and  a  longer  grinding 
season.  Despite  this  we  managed  to  maintain  the  waters  of 
the  state  in  good  condition  in  almost  every  cane  grinding  area. 

After  the  Corney  Lake  hearing  near  the  Arkansas  border  in 
January,  1957,  this  water  shed  and  the  D'Arbonne  will  re- 
cover from  the  pollution  once  caused  by  Arkansas  oil  field 
brines.  This  hearing  was  the  first  ever  to  be  held  on  interstate 
pollution  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  deemed  it  a 
huge  success,  partially  because  of  the  excellent  data  gathered 
by  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Division  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

The  Stream  Control  Commission  called  upon  Arkansas  to 
clear  the  Ouachita  River  of  pollution  so  that  the  state's 
northeastern  communities  could  enjoy  this  stream  as  a  source 
of  domestic  water  supply  and  for  recreation. 

Because  of  Federal  Funds  received  from  the  Public  Law 
660,  the  commission  is  about  to  almost  double  its  water  pollu- 
tion control  research  and  enforcement  staff.  Louisiana  is  now 
receiving  more  and  better  coverage  of  all  our  waters,  because 
of  this  fact  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  continue  to  receive 
these  funds  so  that  our  overall  program  may  advance  our 
knowledge  and  clear  our  streams  of  existing  and  future  pol- 
lution. 

During  and  immediately  after  Hurricane  Audrey  struck 
with   such    drastic   consequences    in   our   southwest   parishes, 
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almost  the  entire  law  enforcement  personnel  was  mobilized 
as  a  rescue  corp  and  were  responsible  for  the  saving  of  hun- 
dreds of  lives.  Every  available  game  agent  in  the  state  assem- 
bled in  the  hurricane  area  with  boats  and  motors  as  well  as 
airplanes   and    the   rescue   work   got   quickly   underway. 

Following  the  storm  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  program 
was  necessary  on  several  of  our  outstanding  wildlife  sanctu- 
aries, principally  the  Rockefeller  Refuge,  State  Wildlife  and 
Marsh  Island.  Buildings  that  were  destroyed  have  been  re- 
placed. 

In  connection  with  the  fur  industry  and  Louisiana's  annual 
fur  harvest,  I  am  happy  that  we  can  report  progress  on  a 
par  with  other  divisions  in  the  commission.  Only  recently 
we  held  a  conference  in  New  Orleans  with  some  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  the  United  States  connected  with  wild- 
life, and  particularly  rodent  control,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
nutria  problems  that  has  become  so  important.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  eventually  the  nutria  will  become  one  of  out  most 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals,  but  today  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  this  rodent  has  become  a  destructive  part  of  our 
wildlife.  We  hope  to  eventually  create  a  demand  for  nutria 
pelts  in  the  fur  markets  of  the  world,  that  will  increase  the 
trappers'  interest  in  this  animal.  Until  that  possibility  be- 
comes a  fact  we  must  use  rather  drastic  measures  for  control 
and  the  commission  has  this  problem  in  mind  and  I  might 
say  pretty  much  in  hand. 

During  the  last  year  enforcement  of  our  fish  and  game  laws 
has  been  of  primary  interest  and  I  am  happy  to  say  better 
than  the  former  years.  During  the  year  1957,  1,902  violators 
of  either  fish  or  game  laws  were  apprehended  and  convicted. 
As  a  result  a  total  of  560,808  in  penalties  was  collected  in 
our  Justice  of  the  Peace  courts,  $17,850  by  out  Dis- 
trict courts  and  $13,720  by  our  Federal  courts.  None  of  this 
money  comes  back  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commis- 
sion. 

Imbued  with  the  belief  that  only  an  enlightened  public 
can  be  converted  to  true  conservation  and  sportsmanship,  we 
have  exerted  every  effort  toward  the  education  of  all  Louisiana 
in  our  wildlife  in  general.  To  do  this  we  have  used  every 
media  available  to  us.  Foremost  in  this  respect  is  our  monthly 
publication,  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST,  which 
now  goes  to  more  than  52,000  persons  free  of  charge,  telling 
the  story  of  every  phase  of  the  commission's  conservation 
work.  In  addition  we  have  used  television,  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  periodicals  and  news  releases  to  keep  all  Louisiana 
as  much  informed  as  possible  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  entire  commission  personnel. 
We  have  provided  special  exhibits  for  the  major  fairs  through- 
out the  state  and  we  are  planning  to  provide  even  more  this 
coming  year. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  there  are  many  phases  to  be 
considered  in  the  obligations  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  and  certainly  one  of  the  more  important 
of  these  is  the  maintenance  of  our  equipment.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  virtually  perfected  our  own  radio  network 
throughout  the  state  making  it  possible  now  to  communicate 
with  any  area  in  a  few  seconds  or,  at  most,  a  few  minutes. 
This  has  greatly  enhanced  our  law  enforcement  program  as 
well  as  providing  a  communication  system  for  every  division 
in  the  commission.  We  are  maintaining  boats,  automobiles 
and  airplanes  for  law  enforcement  patrol  work,  for  our 
shrimp,  oyster  and  fish  survey  work,  and  in  some  minor 
instances  to  enhance  our  public  relations  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  for  rescue  work. 

During  the  past  year  we  bought,  for  cash,  the  Civil  Courts 
Building  in  New  Orleans  to  provide  a  permanent  home 
for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  and 
we  will  take  complete  and  entire  possession  of  the  building 
as  soon  as  the  courts  and  other  state  offices  have  moved 
to  their  new  domiciles  now  being  constructed. 

When  we  take  over  the  entire  court  building  it  is  our 
plan  to  install  one  of  the  most  complete  and  modern  wildlife 


museums  in  the  country.  When  we  acquired  the  Civil  Courts 
Budding  we  also  acquired  a  very  substantial  building  across 
the  street  from  it  that  now  houses  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  which  will  also  be  moved  to  a  new 
home  and  at  that  time  it  is  our  plan  to  convert  that  build- 
ing into  a  complete  and  modern  laboratory  where  our  biolo- 
gists and  scientists  may  conduct  their  various  types  of  experi- 
ments attendant  to  their  work. 

In  addition  to  this  laboratory  we  are  building  on  Grand 
Terre,  across  Barataria  Pass  from  Grand  Isle,  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  complete  Marine  laboratories  in  America. 
Here  we  hope  to  not  only  do  the  scientific  research  that  is 
needed  to  improve  our  commercial  fisheries,  but  to  inaugurate 
various  experiments  that  may  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
future  of  our  shrimp  and  oyster  industry. 

One  of  the  programs  of  the  Commission  which  I  am  sure 
a  large  number  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with,  is  the  water 
hyacinth  control  program.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  we  have 
attained  acceptable  control  of  this  plant  on  Lake  Bistineau 
and  Wallace  Lake,  Black  Bayou  Lake,  and  other  bodies  of 
water  near  Monroe.  Saline,  Black  and  Clear  Lakes,  in  Natchi- 
toches Parish,  and  the  vast  waterways  of  Avoyelles  Parish 
near  Marksville. 

We  are  proud  of  these  accomplishments  because  had  we 
not  had  such  a  program  in  effect  these  waters  would  have 
been  virtually  unusable  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Aside  from 
these  accomplishments,  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  control  of  water  hyacinths  in  the  Atchafalaya  Spillway 
section,  from  Henderson  to  Charenton,  including  that  part  of 
Northern  Iberville  Parish  used  by  hundreds  of  sportsmen 
from  Baton  Rouge.  This  pest  no  longer  poses  a  problem  to 
you  in  the  Ramah  Pits,  Grand  River,  Bull  Tail,  and  Pat's 
Bay,   known  to  many  of  you  as  tops   for  fishing. 

Those  of  you  who  have  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  in 
the  Florida  Parishes  have  noticed  the  absence  of  water  hya- 
cinth in  your  favorite  streams  and  lakes  there.  To  name  a 
few,  there  are:  Tickfaw,  Blood,  Amite,  Tangipahoa,  Natal- 
bany  and  Pearl  rivers,  along  with  Yellow  Lake,  Colyell  Bay, 
Alligator  Bayou  and  Old  River. 

Our  complement  of  workers  in  this  program  is  60  men, 
with  the  necessary  boats,  equipment  and  chemicals  compris- 
ing an   inventory  of  about  $50,000. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are  mindful  of  the  need  for  a 
control  program  for  Alligator  grass,  coon-tail  moss,  and  many 
other  noxious  water  plants.  Let  me  say  that  we  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  you  in  this  respect.  In  fact  we  are  way 
ahead  of  you,  because  we  have  already  taken  the  initial  step 
to  set  up  a  research  program  which  we  feel  sure  will  bring 
about  a  solution  to  your  question  of  controlling  these  vegeta- 
tive pests,  particularly  alligator  weed. 

These  things  that  I  have  enumerated  are  by  no  means 
all  that  has  been  done  by  your  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  but  only  the  highlights  of  our  year's  work,  and 
at  this  time  I  want  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  another 
most  important  consideration. 

Despite  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  now  better  paid 
than  ever  before;  despite  the  fact  that  materials  and  equip- 
ment cost  considerably  more  today  and  maintenance  of  all 
kinds  has  increased  in  expense;  and  despite  the  fact  that  due 
to  acts  of  God,  such  as  storms  and  high  water,  we  have  had 
much  added  expense,  yet  because  of  the  practice  of  the 
strictest  economy,  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
operated  throughout  the  year  of  1957  on  a  smaller  budget 
than  in  the  last  number  of  years.  But  let  me  emphasize  further 
that  if  our  conservation  programs  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  adequate 
hunting  and  fishing  for  everyone,  our  budgetary  need  for 
future  programs  must  be  greater. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
your  "Board  of  Guardians"  for  all  of  Louisiana's  wildlife 
resources. 


February,  1958 


Our    Disappearing 
Wildlife    Habitat 

By  Lloyd  Abadie 

What  is  happening  to  our  wildlife  habitat?  Very 
briefly,  it  is  disappearing  at  a  rate  which,  if  maintained 
for  the  next  five  years,  will  find  one  out  of  every  two  of  us 
with  not  only  no  place  to  hunt  or  fish  but  with  nothing  to 
hunt  or  fish  for.  If  current  and  proposed  habitat  destruc- 
tion continues  for  the  next  ten  years — well,  be  sure  that  you 
have  room  in  your  tackle  box  or  game  bag  for  the  following — 
an  out  of  state  hunting  or  fishing  license,  an  airplane  ticket, 
and  a  big  pile  of  cash — you'll  need  them.  Hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  Louisiana  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Just  what  is  happening  over  the  state  right  now  ?  Let's  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  are  planned  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Unfortunately,  a  starting  place  is  not  hard  to  find — we  can 
start  anywhere  in  the  state.  For  the  sake  of  being  systematic, 
however,  let  us  begin  at  the  Gulf  coast  and  work  northward. 
Starting  at  the  Texas  border  and  extending  beyond  Ver- 
milion Bay,  a  series  of  projects  are  planned  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  both.  These 
projects,  which  are  partially  described  in  the  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  Southwest  Louisiana  Water  Problems, 
would  in  effect,  create  a  reservoir  system  composed  of  Cal- 
casieu Lake,  Grand  Lake,  White  Lake,  and  Vermilion  Bay. 
Utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Atchafalaya  River,  this 
reservoir  system  would  have  severe  effects  on  the  ecology 
of  that  entire  region.  The  primary  result  would  be  a  change 
in  the  salinity  of  the  coastal  marsh  with  subsequent  dis- 
astrous effect  on  that  entire  marsh  area. 

It  doesn't  take  much  reflection  to  visualize  the  crippling 
blow  that  this  would  strike  at  the  already  staggering  fur 
industry  which  is  so  important  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

This  same  section  of  the  state,  which  harbored  such  a  large 
percentage  of  our  duck  population  this  year,  would  be  much 
less  appealing  to  the  ducks  who,  in  turn,  would  probably  just 
keep  right  on  going  to  Central  and  South  America. 

The  impoundment  of  fresh  water  that  now  mixes  naturally 
with  the  salt  water  of  the  Gulf  will  mean  destruction  of  all 
those  species  of  shell  fish  which  find  this  mixing  bowl  so 
necessary  in  order  for  them  to  grow  to  maturity.  Right  now, 
our  Shrimp  Fishery,  the  pride  and  joy  of  Louisiana,  is  in 
real  and  serious  trouble.  Shrimp  harvests  in  Louisiana  are 
going  down,  down,  down.  Ask  anyone  connected  with  the 
shrimp  business — be  it  a  canner,  packer,  dried  shrimp  man, 
or  trawler.  Ask  them — Is  the  sea  inexhaustible?  I  think  you 
will  get  a  great,  big  capital  NO  for  an  answer.  The  seas  are 
definitely  exhaustible  and  these  people  share  our  views  that 
habitat  destruction  is  one  of  the  biggest  reasons. 

Let's  move  further  eastward.  Diversion  levees  for  the 
Atchafalaya  Floodway  have  caused  changes  in  the  flow  of 
fresh  water  to  the  extent  that  the  salt  content  of  the  coastal 
waters  off  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche  has  increased  alarming- 
ly. Ask  the  shrimp  and  oyster  men.  Ask  about  the  conch 
damage  due  to  highly  salty  water  and  what  that  does  to  the 
oyster  crop. 

Then  there  is  a  new,  additional  tidewater  ship  channel 
planned  for  that  vicinity.  This  time  it's  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  again  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Gulf.  This  one  would  cut  right  through  Barateria  Bay  and 
turn  that  side  of  the  river  into  another  highly  salty  area. 
Add  to  that  project  the  Bayou  Lafourche — Venice  Waterway. 
What  circulations  will  be  set  up  by  this  channel?  Will  it 
affect  the  oyster,  shrimp  and  crab  fisheries?  You  bet  it  will! 
What  will  it  do  to  the  famous  sport  fishing  off  Grand  Isle 
which  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  fishing  spots  in 


the  entire  United  States?  I'm  sure  you  don't  need  three 
guesses  to  find  the  answer. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  New  Orleans  Tidewater 
Ship  Channel  takes  its  bite  out  of  our  wildlife  habitat.  Com- 
petent game  management  men  tell  us  that  very  likely  the 
entire  area  south  of  Lake  Borgne  and  east  of  the  river  will 
either  be  seriously  damaged  or  destroyed  completely  insofar 
as  wildlife  habitat  is  concerned.  Read  the  statement  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  on  that  project  sometime. 

Add  to  this  the  plans  now  under  consideration  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  either  dam  Lake  Pontchartrain  from  north 
shore  to  south  shore  near  the  Highway  11  Bridge  or  place 
gated  structures  across  both  Chef  Menteur  and  the  Rigolets 
with  connecting  levees  between  them,  and  you  have  that 
famous  body  of  water  wiped  completely  off  the  fishing  map. 
No  more  speckled  trout,  blue  crab,  shrimp  and  tarpon  fishing. 
No  sheephead,  croaker  and  red  fish  runs.  Instead,  you  create 
a  sewerage  polluted,  hyacinth  infested  body  of  stagnant 
water.  Of  course,  then  we  may  need  additional  projects  to 
eliminate  those  problems.  Talk  about  your  vicious  circles? 

Consider  what  will  happen  to  the  streams  and  rivers  that 
empty  into  Lake  Pontchartrain  from  the  north.  Already 
partially  ruined  by  unwise  drainage  projects  in  their  water- 
sheds, they  will  become  more  turbid,  muddy,  and,  lacking  the 
natural  currents  they  now  possess,  they  will  become  choked 
with  hyacinths  and  other  noxious  weeds.  This  area  is  also 
suffering  from  drastic  hardwood  eradication  and  increased 
dairy  farming  and  grazing,  until  the  upland  hunting  that  was 
so  abundant  is  becoming  almost  non-existent. 

Industrialization  along  the  river  between  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge  is  taking  place  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  But  let  me 
digress  here  for  just  one  moment  to  make  one  point  abso- 
lutely clear.  We  are  not  opposed  to  progress.  We  want  progress. 
But  we  must,  it  is  our  obligation,  to  insist  upon  wildlife  re- 
sources getting  full  consideration.  With  industrialization 
comes  population  and  the  resultant  sewerage  and  pollution 
problems.  Industry  needs  concrete  which  means  more  sand 
and  gravel.  We  all  know  what  accelerated  sand  and  gravel 
demands  often  do  to  our  rivers  and  streams. 

Next  comes  the  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Gulf  Outlet  to  tie  in 
with  the  Intracoastal  Canal,  and  the  work  that  is  going  on 
right  now  in  the  Atchafalaya  Spillway:  canal  closings,  canal 
openings,  water  retention  structures,  and  water  disposal 
measures,  too.  Ask  the  fellows  who  hunt  and  fish  that  area. 
Better  yet,  check  the  crayfish  catch,  that's  always  been  a 
pretty  good  barometer  of  which  way  wildlife  habitat  was 
going  in  swamp  areas. 

The  Overton-Red  River  Canal  is  next.  Running  all  the  way 
from  the  vicinity  of  Old  River  to  Shreveport,  it  will  have  very 
definite  effects  on  the  entire  section  of  the  state  west  of  the 
Red  River.  On  the  east  side,  hearings  will  be  held  this  very 
next  month  in  Natchitoches  on  the  survey  of  Black  and  Saline 
Lakes,  relative  to  flood  control. 

How  about  the  Alexandria  area.  This  section  has  had  pol- 
lution problems  for  years.  These  will  get  worse  because  of 
some  of  the  projects  previously  mentioned  and  the  Catahoula 
Ring  Levee  project  among  others.  Upland  forests  are  still 
being  mismanaged  from  a  wildlife  standpoint.  On  a  slightly 
smaller  scale,  I  readily  admit,  but  much  potentially  good  wild- 
life habitat  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

Now  for  that  rich  Mississippi  River  bottom  land  section. 
Here  is  a  new  wrinkle  for  us  here  in  Louisiana.  Here  we  find 
wildlife  habitat  disappearing  because  of  an  over-population 
of  the  game  itself.  Browse  in  these  woods  is  almost  completely 
gone,  and  we  don't  know  just  how  long  it  will  take  to  return 
to  normal.  Were  it  not  for  the  farmers'  crops  in  this  section, 
the  immense  deer  herds  in  this  portion  of  the  state  would 
starve.  This  is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  immediately, 
and  the  solution  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Fortunately,  it  is 
a   problem   that   has   the   top   priority   of   the   Wildlife   and 
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The    Farmer    and 
Wildlife's    Future 

By  E.  M.  Barham 

Our  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION  pledge  commits  us  to  con- 
serve our  country's  natural  resources  and  surely  our  soil 
and  wildlife  are  big  accounts  in  our  natural  resource  bank. 
There  are  many  teachings  in  the  Bible  that  tell  me  wise  use 
of  resource  agrees  with  God's  instruction.  Believing  that,  I 
feel   we   are   doing   right  when   we   work    for  conservation. 

As  a  man  whose  principle  source  of  income  is  farming 
I  can  assure  you  any  reasonable  consideration  of  this  subject 
should  begin  with  the  economic  facts  of  farm  life.  The 
farmer's  first  concern  is  meeting  the  needs  of  his  family.  His 
family  must  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed.  They  want  cars, 
television  and  recreation.  He  wants  to  educate  his  children 
and  must  pay  his  taxes.  And  he  would  like  to  provide  for  a 
secure  future.  In  a  word,  his  economic  need  is  just  like  any 
others. 

We  must  remember  that  the  farmer's  freedom  to  treat 
his  land  as  he  chooses  is  one  of  his  rights.  Our  way  of  life 
should  always  respect  individual  freedom.  I  read  of  a  German 
exchange  student  who,  when  shown  the  results  of  sound  soil 
conservation  practices,  asked  why  our  government  didn't  make 
all  farmers  follow  such  practices.  A  straight  thinking  Ameri- 
can answered,  "As  much  as  we  think  of  our  soil,  we  think 
more  of  our  personal  freedom." 

Where  then  is  the  ground  on  which  the  farmer  will 
cooperate  in  promoting  wildlife  values?  I  think  soil  conserva- 
tion is  our  common  ground.  Farmers  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tionists both  recognize  the  wisdom  expressed  in  the  creed — 
soil  use  in  keeping  with  soil  capability.  In  his  year  in  and 
year  out  association  with  his  soil  the  farmer  sees  good  and 
bad  results  of  good  and  bad  land  use.  His  farming  success 
depends  on  intelligent  management,  proper  equipment,  suit- 
able croppings,  adequate  credit,  but,  he  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  the  main  foundation  of  his  success  is  fertile  soil  in 
useable  condition.  He  recognizes  the  soil  as  the  source  of 
his  present  well  being,  and  sees  in  it  his  future  security,  so 
he  has  a  very  special   interest  in  its   preservation. 

My  farm  is  in  the  hardwood  bottom  land  of  northeast 
Louisiana  near  Monroe.  Our  land  is  not  as  flat  as  the  cane 
and  rice  belt  of  the  coastal  area,  or  as  rolling  as  some  of 
the  farm  land  in  the  Florida  Parishes;  but,  I  see  our  funda- 
mental soil  management  problems  as  very  similar.  One  of  our 
main  problems  is  drainage.  Generally,  any  rain  of  an  inch 
or  more  will  produce  a  run-off,  and  any  crop,  cotton,  grass 
or  trees,  will  suffer  if  this  excess  water  isn't  disposed  of. 
This  run-off  water  is  our  greatest  threat  in  that  it  carries  away 
our  soil.  And  our  soil  is  the  thing  we  must  preserve.  Without 
it  we  won't  grow  any  cotton,  grass  or  trees.  Nor  will  we 
have  habitat  for  wildlife.  Of  course,  the  main  erosion  prob- 
lems arise  in  connection  with  clean  tilled  crops,  cotton,  corn 
and  the  like.  Even  in  our  semi-flat  area  you  can  see  main 
drains  that  have  eroded  gulleys  that  uproot  big  trees.  Any- 
where water  moves  with  such  violence  a  lot  of  soil  is  being 
lost. 

We've  all  been  told  our  land  has  variable  capacity.  Some 
is  crop  land,  some  pasture  land  and  some  timber  land.  I 
estimate  30  per  cent  of  my  land  is  suitable  row  crop  land, 
20  per  cent  is  suitable  pasture  land  and  50  per  cent  is 
natural  wood  land.  Actually  in  this  day  of  crop  controls  I'm 
only  using  about  15  per  cent  for  row  crops  but  I  hope  the 
day  of  government  control  will  soon  pass. 

I  was  not  any  smarter  than  most  other  people  when  this 
drainage  fever  hit.  I  overdrained  but  it  wasn't  long  before 
the  erosion  damage  was  evident;  and  part  of  my  solution  was 
to  let  thickets  grow  up  where  all  the  main  drains  leave  my 


property.  They  are  doing  the  job  of  keeping  my  soil  on  my 
farm  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  supporting  coveys  of 
quail,  rabbits,  song  birds  and  many  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

Another  kind  of  erosion  is  wind  erosion.  We  didn't  have 
to  worry  about  it  much  in  the  old  mule  farming  days;  but, 
since  we  went  to  tractors  and  are  working  large  open  fields 
we  do  have  wind  erosion.  Overgrown  fence  rows  go  a  long 
way  toward  controlling  this.  And  again  we  have  good  wild- 
life habitat. 

You  know  that  livestock  numbers  in  the  south  have  grown 
tremendously  over  the  past  thirty  years.  In  my  home  area, 
cattle  have  increased  about  ten  fold  during  this  period.  The 
big  mistake  we've  made  with  cattle  has  been  in  letting  them 
range  our  woodlands.  The  cattle  business  is  here  to  stay, 
our  economy  needs  it  and  our  suitable  soil  and  rainfall  assure 
its  success;  but,  our  landowners  needs  to  learn  that  it  is  good 
business  to  keep  cattle  on  pasture  land  and  out  of  the  woods. 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard  Professor  Denuyl  of  Purdue 
give  his  paper  on  "Hardwood  Woodlands  as  Pastures"  at 
the  last  Forestry  Symposium  in  Baton  Rouge.  He  showed 
clearly  that  woodlands  have  very  low  capacity  to  produce 
beef;  and  grazing  has  a  high  capacity  to  reduce,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases,   destroy  forest  production. 

We've  talked  a  lot  about  cropping  from  the  landowners 
standpoint.  Now  lets  look  at  the  habitat  that  would  result 
from  good  land  use  practices. 

Intensely  cultivated  land  will  never  provide  much  wildlife 
habitat;  but,  the  acreage  devoted  to  water  and  wind  erosion 
protection  can  provide  excellent  living  space  for  animals  and 
birds. 

Improved  pastures  have  limited  wildlife  use  but  the  shade 
trees,  wind  break  hedges  and  stock  ponds  that  should  be  in 
any  good  pasture  provide  important  nest  sites  for  birds  and 
living  places  for  fish. 

Ungrazed  woodland  with  its  edges  of  shrubs,  briers,  vines, 
et  cetera,  offer  a  great  deal  wildlife  habitat. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  farmers  in 
general  to  devote  land,  time  and  money  to  game  production 
unless  they  anticipated  income  from  the  effort.  Fortunately 
for  those  of  us  who  have  a  special  interest  in  wildlife,  the 
land  use  practices  I've  been  discussing  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer,  the  general  public  and  the  sportsman.  The 
future  of  our  hunting  and  fishing  depends  largely  on  educa- 
tion of  farmers,  the  general  public  and  the  sportsman  in  the 
values  of  wise  land  use. 

We've  mentioned  the  farmer  needs,  as  consumer  of  farm 
produce.  The  general  public  should  see  its  stake  in  preserving 
soil;  and,  as  responsible  people  we  should  recognize  that  our 
descendants  will  live  only  as  well  as  the  resource  we  leave 
them. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  become  conservation  salesmen.  First 
educate  yourselves.  A  membership  in  the  Wildlife  Society  will 
cost  you  $6.00  a  year  and  will  bring  you  up-to-date  infor- 
mation. For  an  additional  $4.00  you  can  get  a  copy  of  the 
transaction  of  the  annual  North  American  Wildlife  Confer- 
ence. If  you  will  study  these  publications  you  will  have  a  well 
rounded  knowledge  of  the  best  present  thinking  on  wise 
resource  use. 

Unfortunately  too  many  people  admire  a  farm  that  is  as 
neat  as  a  city  cemetary;  and  there  is  no  denying  that  a  clean, 
tidy  farm  appeals  to  the  eye.  But  as  intelligent  people  we 
should  recognize  that  such  land  use  is  contrary  to  nature. 
There  is  a  place  for  weeds,  briers,  vines,  shrubs  and  trees  on 
wisely  used  land.  The  sooner  the  non-farmer  sees  our  brier 
patches,  overgrown  fence  rows,  thickets  and  the  like,  not  as 
evidence  of  a  shiftless  farmer,  but  as  wise  safeguards  of  our 
soil;  the  easier  it  will  be  for  farmers  to  use  good  judgement 
in  our  farm  practices.  We  will  all  gain.  The  soil  will  stay 
where  it  can  support  this  and  future  generations.  We  will 
have  the  pleasant  company  of  a  natural  country  side  and 
wildlife  resource  in  proportion  to  the  soil  capacity. 
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quite  distinctly  some  twenty  yards  off,  I  fired  from  behind 
the  shoulder.  Although  I  could  see  her  outline,  for  the  cane 
was  so  thick  that  my  sight  was  on  it  and  not  on  the  bear 
itself.  But  I  knew  my  bullet  would  go  true;  and,  sure  enough, 
at  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  bear  stumbled  and  fell  forward, 
the  bullet  having  passed  through  both  lungs  and  out  at  the 
opposite  side.  Immediately  the  dogs  came  running  forward 
at  full  speed,  and  we  raced  forward  likewise  lest  the  pack 
should  receive  damage.  The  bear  had  but  a  minute  or  two 
to  live,  yet  even  in  that  time  more  than  one  valuable  hound 
might  lose  its  life;  so  when  within  half  a  dozen  steps  of 
the  black,  angered  beast,  I  fired  again,  breaking  the  spine 
at  the  root  of  the  neck;  and  down  went  the  bear,  stark 
dead,  slain  in  the  canebrake  in  true  hunter  fashion.  One  by 
one  the  hounds  struggled  up  and  fell  on  their  dead  quarry, 
the  noise  of  the  worry  filling  the  air.  Then  we  dragged  the 
bear  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cane,  and  my  companion  blew 
his  horn  to  summon  the  other  hunters. 

This  was  a  big  she-bear,  very  lean,  and  weighing  two 
hundred  and  two  pounds.  In  her  stomach  were  palmetto 
berries,  beetles,  and  a  little  mutton  cane,  but  chiefly  acorns 
chewed  up  in  a  fine  brown  mass.  .   . 

After  the  bagging  of  my  bear  I  had  only  a  couple  of  days 
left.  We  spent  them  a  long  distance  from  camp,  having  to 
cross  two  bayous  before  we  got  to  the  hunting  grounds.  I 
missed  a  shot  at  a  deer,  seeing  little  more  than  the  flick 
of  its  white  tail  through  the  dense  bushes;  and  the  pack 
caught  and  killed  a  very  lean  two-year-old  bear  weighing 
eighty  pounds.  Near  a  beautiful  pond  called  Panther  Lake  we 
found  a  deer-lick,  the  ground  not  merely  bare,  but  furrowed 
into  hollows  by  the  tongues  of  the  countless  generations  of 
deer  that  had  frequented  the  place.  We  also  passed  a  huge 
mound,  the  only  hillock  in  the  entire  district;  it  was  the 
work  of  man,  for  it  had  been  built  in  the  unknown  people 
whom  we  call  mound-builders.  On  the  trip,  all  told,  we 
killed  and  brought  into  camp  three  bear,  six  deer,  a  wild- 
cat, a  turkey,  a  'possum  and  a  dozen  squirrels;  and  we  ate 
everything  except  the  wild-cat  .   .   . 

The  foregoing,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
visit  to  Louisiana  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  however,  it 
represents  but  one  of  the  multitudinous  facets  in  the  career  of 
this  remarkable  man  who  epitomizes  the  name  "American". 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  at  once  a  scholarly  explorer,  a 
rough-riding  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
policeman,  a  home-loving  man  of  the  world,  a  sham-hating 
nature  lover,  a  thrifty  spender,  a  deeply  religious  skeptic,  an 
historian  with  vision,  an  extrovert-introvert,  a  bull  moose  who 
regretted  that  for  the  cause  of  science  he  had  to  slay  a  yellow- 
throated  warbler.  He  was  rarely  if  ever  monotonous.  He  com- 
bined strength  with  weakness,  good  humor  with  persistent 
aggression.  From  physical  weakness  he  produced  dynamic 
strength,  health  and  vigor.  He  made  and  corrected  mistakes 
in  himself  and  in  his  relations  with  others.  He  was  loved  and 
hated,  respected,  scorned  and  despised.  He  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
inert.  He  would  compromise  with  fate  when  it  was  obvious 
that  his  poor  vision  did  not  qualify  him  to  become  an  orthodox- 
biologist  that  he  might  have  become;  but  he  would  not  com- 
promise with  his  personal  safety  in  Cuba  on  San  Juan  hill 
or  when  wounded  by  a  would-be  assassin. 

When  the  assassin  shot  him  at  Milwaukee  he  was  severely 
wounded ;  how  gravely  he  could  not  tell,  but  it  might  have 
been  mortal.  Nevertheless  he  went  on  to  the  huge  gathering 
which  was  expecting  him,  bleeding,  in  pain  and  ignorant  of 
his  fate,  but  still  undaunted.  He  made  his  speech  and  went 
from  the  rostrum  to  the  hospital.  What  bore  him  up  was  the 
dauntless  spirit  which  could  rise  above  pain  and  darkness, 
and  the  unknown,  and  meet  the  duty  of  the  hour  as  if  all  were 
well. 

The  people  liked  that.  The  people  will  excuse  mistakes  but 


they  have  contempt  for  a  coward.  The  man  who  dodges  his 
vote,  who  hides  his  convictions  lest  some  one  disagrees  with 
him,   is   always   detected   and   quickly   relegated   to   the   rear. 

Roosevelt's  courage  was  an  element  of  strength.  It  was 
also  the  courage  to  defend  an  opinion  and  it  was  courage  to 
correct  a  mistake.  Roosevelt's  idea  of  moral  courage  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  little  story  he  told  of  two  soldiers  he  over- 
heard talking  before  a  battle  began.  "You're  scared,"  said 
one  soldier  who  saw  the  other  white  and  trembling,  "Yes," 
was  the  reply,  "If  you  were  as  scared  as  I  am  you  would  run." 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  clean.  No  bribe  stuck  to  his  hand.  The 
people  liked  that.  His  domestic  life  required  no  apology.  When 
he  was  away  from  home  his  face  was  always  set  homeward 
and  you  could  no  more  face  him  in  other  directions  than  you 
could  change  the  instinct  of  a  carrier  pigeon.  The  people  liked 
that  also. 

In  1912  Roosevelt  said,  "I  prefer  to  work  with  moderate, 
with  rational  conservatives,  provided  only  that  they  do  in 
good  faith  strive  forward  toward  the  light.  But  when  they 
halt  and  turn  their  backs  to  the  light  and  sit  with  the  scorners 
on  the  seats  of  reaction,  then  I  must  part  company  with  them." 
Reviewing  his  conservation  policies  a  year  later,  he  said,  "I 
acted  on  the  theory  that  the  President  could,  at  any  time  in 
his  discretion,  withdraw  from  entry  any  one  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  reserve  the  same  for  forestry, 
for  water  power  sites,  for  irrigation,  and  other  public  pur- 
poses. Without  such  action  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
stop  the  activity  of  the  land  thieves.  No  one  ventured  to  test 
its  legality  by  lawsuit." 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  camping  and  tramping  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Maine  woods  in  his  youth ;  his  years  as  a  ranch- 
man in  the  West  when  he  needed  to  build  up  his  strength ; 
his  big-game  hunting  in  Africa  when  he  left  the  presidency; 
and  his  subsequent  exploration  of  the  River  of  Doubt  in  Bra- 
zil mark  him  as  a  disciple  of  the  strenuous  life.  His  record  as 
a  chaser  and  catcher  of  horse  thieves  in  the  West,  as  a  deter- 
rent to  criminals  when  he  was  President  of  the  New  York 
City  police  board,  and  as  a  defender  of  public  rights  during 
his  political  career,  place  him  with  those  who  have  effectively 
fought  for  social  justice.  His  patriotism  was  evidenced  by  his 
recruitment  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  and  his  long  and  finally  successful  fight  for  military 
preparedness  during  the  first  World  War. 

That  Theodore  Roosevelt  recognized  the  merit  of  prompt 
action  was  shown  by  his  handling  of  the  situations  that  arose 
in  connection  with  the  round-the-world  cruise  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy;  (On  which  occasion  he  said,  "Speak  softly  but 
carry  a  big  stick.")  His  handling  of  the  Panama  Canal  crisis, 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  peace  negotiations  and  the  threat- 
ened depletion  of  our  national  resources,  both  organic  and 
inorganic. 

No  better  example  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  being  a  man  of  ac- 
tion may  be  demonstrated  by  his  classic  cablegram  to  Admiral 
Dewey.  Roosevelt  had  long  forseen  the  Spanish-American  war 
and  that  the  Philippines  would  be  a  vital  point  in  any  war 
with  Spain. 

On  February  25,  1898,  war  was  drawing  very  near,  and 
that  Saturday  afternoon  Roosevelt  happened  to  be  acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  sent  the  following  telegram: 

DEWEY-HONGKONG: 

Order  the  squadron,  except  the  MONOCACY,  to  Hong- 
kong. Keep  full  of  coal.  In  the  event  of  declaration  of  war, 
Spain,  your  duty  will  be  to  see  that  the  Spanish  squadron  does 
not  leave  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  then  offensive  operations  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Keep  OLYMPIA  until  further  orders. 
Signed:  ROOSEVELT 

He  was  never  again  acting  secretary.  But  the  deed  was 
done.  The  wise  word  of  readiness  had  been  spoken  and  was 
not  recalled.  War  came,  and  as  April  closed,  Dewey,  all  pre- 
pared, slipped  out  of  Hongkong  and  on  May  1st,  fought  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Roosevelt  did  not  remain  much  longer 
with  the  Navy  department  ...  he  was  determined  not  to 
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run  the  war  from  a  swivel  chair  ...  he  organized  the 
"Rough   Riders." 

He  foresaw  the  growing  water  crisis  in  the  West,  which  is 
now  reaching  critical  proportions,  as  well  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween private  and  public  ownership  of  water  power,  and  re- 
acted promptly,  practically  and  effectively  to  correct  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies.  He  knew  how  to  select  and  support  and 
win  in  turn  the  support  of  the  best  available  assistants  such 
as  Frederick  H.  Newell,  Gifford  Pinchot,  James  R.  Garfield, 
and  on  our  own  local  level  in  Louisiana,  he  enlisted  the  aid 
and  support  of  such  men  as  Governor  John  M.  Parker,  Ed- 
ward A.  Mcllhenny,  John  Mcllhenny,  Mark  M.  Alexander 
and  many  others  among  our  pioneer  conservationists. 

In  1908,  he  called  the  first  conference  of  governors  for  an 
inventory  of  the  nation's  natural  resources.  This  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  conservation  units  of  government  in  cer- 
tain states  and  improvement  of  existing  agencies  in  others, 
such  as  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  These  state  agencies  have, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  powerful  elements  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  governmental  forces. 

As  a  youngster  of  13  Theodore  Roosevelt  learned  taxidermy 
and  at  18  took  a  trip  into  the  Adirondacks  to  collect  birds. 
As  he  grew  older,  his  trips,  his  observations  on  those  trips 
and  his  collections  continued  to  grow  and  generalizations 
based  on  these  experiences  molded  his  philosophy  and  de- 
termined his  behavior  in  terms  of  a  changing  situation. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  a  hunter  of  big  game,  was  classified 
by  some  as  a  "killer"  and  by  others  as  a  "game  hog";  but 
he  was  definitely  identified  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Bison  Range  in  Montana  in  1908,  which  in  all  probability 
did  much  to  save  this  glorious  animal  from  extinction  and 
even  made  it  possible  for  those  of  the  present  generation  who 
wished  to  do  so  to  harvest  a  portion  of  the  surplus  bison 
population.  It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  the  most 
avid  youthful  hunters  have  become  with  maturity  the  most 
effective  protectors  and  sponsors  of  wildlife.  Even  today  some 
of  the  most  effective  work  in  wildlife  protection  is  made 
possible  by  contributions  from  or  taxes  paid  by  those  who 
profit  by  the  sale  of  firearms  used  in  killing  wildlife.  That 
we  have  somehow  managed  to  evolve  a  somewhat  rational 
attitude  towards  game  management  finds  expression  not  only 
in  the  survival  of  many  kinds  of  wildlife  in  danger  of  ex- 
tinction but  in  the  return  in  numbers  of  important  game 
species  in  states  supporting  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
human  population.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  in  a  position  to 
make  his  influence  felt  at  a  time  that  was  most  critical  to 
many  wildlife  problems.  That  things  are  as  good  as  they 
are  today  may  well  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  soundness 
of  the  judgments  he  passed  on  wildlife  matters. 

The  establishment  of  wildlife  refuges  reflects  in  part  the 
convictions  of  a  generation  or  era  relative  to  the  merit  of 
encouraging  wildlife.  In  1903  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President  of  the  United  States  the  first  federal  wildlife 
refuge  was  established  at  Pelican  Island  in  Florida.  In  1904 
he  established  by  executive  order  51  national  bird  reserves 
in  17  states  and  territories  including  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  same  year  established  the  Breton  Wild- 
life Refuge  of  7,512  acres  of  marshland  in  Louisiana  for  the 
protection  of  muskrats  and  shore  birds.  The  next  year  he 
established  the  Game  Preserve  in  the  Wichita  Mountains, 
Oklahoma.  The  next  year  of  Roosevelt's  administration,  wild 
life  preserves  or  similar  institutions  were  established  in 
Nebraska,  in  the  Lower  Klamath  area  in  Oregon,  in  Florida, 
and  in  Alaska. 

Matching  the  federal  activity  in  wildlife  conservation  and 
possibly  influenced  by  it  were  developments  at  the  state  level. 
The  first  state  refuge  for  wildlife  had  been  bought  at  Lake 
Merritt  in  California  in  1870,  but  during  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's administration  in  Washington  many  states  began  to 
take  similar  action.  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama  led 
in  this  movement.  Indiana  set  44  state  properties  aside  in 
1903  as  wildlife  refuges  and  in  1907  Alabama  established 
the  practice  of  setting  aside  section  No.  16  of  all  state  owned 
lands  not  otherwise  committed,  as  game  sanctuaries.  During 
1908  which  was  the  last  year  of  President  Roosevelt's  admin- 
istration 36  wildlife  refuges  were  established  under  federal 
ownership.    In    that    year    Massachusetts    demonstrated    the 


(utility  of  waiting  too  long  to  establish  a  sanctuary  for  a 
vanishing  species  and  established  a  refuge  for  the  heath  hen 
only  to  have  the  species  die  out  almost  immediately.  Certainly 
Theodore  Roosevelt  nurtured  the  cause  of  wildlife  conser- 
vation during  the  years  of  his  greatest  influence. 

June,  1958,  has  been  selected  as  the  month  to  feature 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  contribution  to  natural  resources  con- 
servation, according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
It  represents  a  part  of  the  year-long  series  of  observances 
planned  by  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission 
to  commemorate  that  esteemed  American  in  this  lUOth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

Roosevelt's  active  interest  in  the  out-of-doors  and  his  fos- 
tering and  promoting  of  national  programs  for  forestry,  wild- 
life, parks,  monuments,  and  land  and  water  management  are 
well  known.  His  defense  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
nation's  natural  resources  wealth  and  his  obstruction  of  those 
he  chose  to  call  "pseudo  patriots"  developed  widespread 
awareness  of  conservation. 

The  Centennial  Commission,  after  conference  with  the 
Natural  Resources  Council  of  America — a  service  association 
made  up  of  major  national  and  regional  conservation  organi- 
zations and  scientific  societies — has  issued  a  call  that  all  the 
country's  conservation  groups  plan  to  participate  in  its  June 
observance. 

(We  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  Dr.  E.  Lawrence 
Palmer  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission ; 
The  Mcllhenny  Family,  Richard  ].  Roth  of  New  Orleans 
and  others  for  photographs  and  much  of  the  information 
supplied  us  for  this  article  on  the  late  president.) 
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Fisheries  Commission  as  well  as  our  organization.    We  must 
classify  wildlife  habitat  in  this  section  as  just  about  gone. 

A  little  further  north  and  west,  and  we  have  drainage  pro- 
jects which  have  played  havoc  with  what  was  once  some  of 
the  best  wildlife  habitat  in  the  entire  state.  You  are  well  aware 
of  the  Tensas  River,  Bayou  Lafourche,  Bayou  Macon  and 
Beouf  River  drainage  projects.  You  can  all  recall  what  won- 
derful hunting  and  fishing  was  available  in  that  area  just  a 
short  number  of  years  ago,  and  you  know  what  the  situation 
is   today. 

Let's  look  at  a  state  map.  Can  this  be  the  same  Louisiana 
we  knew  so  well?  Can  this  be  the  same  Sportsman's  Paradise 
that  we  advertise  so  proudly  on  our  automobile  license  plates? 

It  certainly  is  a  dark  picture  that  I  have  painted  for  you. 
To  be  thorough,  I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  a  few  rosy 
spots,  though  by  comparison  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
Our  state  wildlife  and  fisheries  commission  is  aware  of  these 
matters  and  is  taking  steps  to  do  what  it  can  to  help  correct 
the  situation.  Our  forest  and  timber  people  are  recognizing 
that  wildlife  can  supplement  wood  and  pulp  if  given  the 
chance.  Right  now,  our  Forestry  Commission  is  laying  out  a 
leaflet,  telling  the  landowner  what  he  can  do  to  improve  wild- 
life habitat.  Your  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  cooperated 
in  the  preparation  of  this  leaflet.  Our  commercial  seafood 
industries  are  alarmed  and  anxious  to  pitch  in  to  save  these 
resources  and  their  industries. 

Will  these  efforts  be  enough,  or  must  we  have  an  accele- 
rated, all  out  effort  by  each  and  everyone  of  us. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  said  that  one  out  of  every  two  of  you 
would  not  be  hunting  or  fishing  five  years  from  now.  Today 
our  fields,  forests,  streams  and  lakes  are  crowded  with  hunters 
and  fishermen.  In  the  next  five  years  the  population  of  Lou- 
isiana will  increase  by  about  225  thousand  people;  additional 
hunters  and  fishermen  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of.  May  I 
revise  my  statement?  I'll  say  that,  if  things  continue  as  they 
are  headed  today,  only  one  of  you  three  will  be  hunting  and 
fishing  five  years  from  now.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  situa- 
tion? Let  us  not  be  pointing  any  fingers  anywhere  before 
we  point  them  at  ourselves.  We  are  the  ones  who  can  and 
must  preserve  and  improve  our  hunting  and  fishing.  If  we 
don't,  we  certainly  cannot  expect  anyone  else  to  do  it  for  us. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  know  and  know  for  an  absolute 
certainty,  it  is  this — it  all  depends  on  you. 


She  has  her  Nutria  coat  to  keep  her  warm  —  See  story  on  page  9- 


